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Souvenir 

HERE is a question — whether 
5 poe deep in every police- 
man’s heart is a streak of romanti- 
cism, or whether the rough exterior 
hides nothing of tenderness, merely 
layer after layer of hard, impervious 
substance, which radiates only cal- 
loused abuse and lack of understand- 
ing. It came about so: 

A young lady in New York hap- 
pened to drive home one evening 
without her husband, in a taxicab, 
discovering on her arrival that her 
purse was empty. Since her husband 
was out and the elevator man seemed 
to be without funds, the situation 
began to have a problematical look; 
but a policeman noticed her plight 
and came forward with the money, 
promising to call around the next 
evening for its return. 

We may as well call him Dugan, 
for convenience. He called around on 
schedule the next evening, very ex- 
pansive, evidently having visited 
most of the speakeasies on his beat and 
profited thereby. He liked the young 
lady; he liked her husband. In fact, 
he stayed the evening, to their 
hardly repressed glee. It was far 


better than the movies to have a 
flesh-and-blood cop explain the in- 
tricacies of a system whereby he had 
acquired an expensive car, a neat 
little place on Long Island and many 
other normal banker’s perquisites. 
Dugan certainly liked them. 

The trouble was that he liked them 
too well. He called the next night and 
the one after, just as expansive each 
time, but less amusing as the 
novelty wore off. Still, he liked them 
even better, and it was hard to be 
rude to a policeman who owned an 
expensive car and a place on Long 
Island; it might not even be safe. He 
got to liking them so well that after a 
week’s nocturnal visiting he decided 
to leave them a souvenir, and, 
digging down into his pants’ pocket, 
he suddenly produced a bullet. They 
were surprised, to say the least, at 
the nature of his kindness, but it 
appeared more impressive when he 
explained that a very careful record 
was kept of the number of bullets 
issued to each policeman and that it 
was only by a very lucky chance that 
he happened to have an extra one, 
unaccounted for. So they accepted it 
with appropriate awe. 
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After that night, though, they felt 
that the time had come for measures. 
Thenceforth they would not be in to 
Mr. Dugan, at least for a reasonable 
period. It seemed, however, that 
Dugan, too, began to think it was 
enough of a good thing; he stayed 
away for three nights in a row. Then 
on the fourth night he was announced 
again. Over the house phone they 
insisted that they were out, but the 
doorman, with an air of finality, said 
that Mr. Dugan was on his way up, 
so they resigned themselves. 

But Dugan merely put his head in 
the doorway and said: “Gimme that 
bullet. I just plugged a guy and I 
need it.” 

Needless to say, they did, and 
watched Dugan go away with some- 
thing very like stupefaction all in 
and around them. 

For the next several days the 
young lady and her husband studied 
newspapers carefully, without find- 
ing any clue. And that is the story. 

Is Dugan a romantic? 


PF 
Miscellany 
Mo: people with unsystematic 
habits know the queer pleasure 
of cleaning out old trunks of their 
papers, or rearranging a desk that 
has become too full for any human 
use. Letters appear whose meaning is 
as obscure as Gertrude Stein; notes, 
evidently intended to jog the mem- 
ory at some future date, that can do 
no more than rouse fruitless curios- 
ity; and newspaper clippings yellow- 
ing with age that have odd perspec- 
tives. 
There is a collection of such things 
here on the desk, out of a neglected 
drawer. A newspaper story of a 
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Chicago landlord who set off bombs 
under an elevated terminal because 
the noise of the trains was driving 
away his tenants — dateless. This 
year he might have been bombing 
his tenantless apartment house for 
the insurance. 

And one of Dr. Olga Knopf, 
psychiatrist, who was pleading with 
women to ban their consciousness of 
sex. She said that if women failed to 
reach high places and were consid- 
ered inferior to men in business life, 
it was their own fault, because they 
considered themselves inferior to 
men. With the steady decline in 
popular esteem of men in high places 
there may be some concomitant rise 
for women, but an eerie kind of 
significance lies in the fact that, not 
far from the time of Dr. Knopf’s 
statement, there was a reckless plea 
here for ending the depression by 
handing over all our business, in- 
dustry and government to women, 
since they seemed bent on getting 
them anyhow. 

Another clipping quotes the letter 
of a youth in prison to the Com- 
missioner of Correction: “It may 
sound strange, sir, but this third 
term I deliberately broke the law to 
come back here and finish my musi- 
cal education and I have been well 
paid. What I learned here in three 
years would have cost me seven or 
eight years on the outside and quite 
a bit of money.” The American 
Federation of Musicians, if their 
advertising is any indication, would 
advise him on the day of his release to 
commit his foufth crime and go right 
back for life. 

Then there is a weary-looking piece 
of paper bearing the notation: 
“George Washington and John 
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Adams both, after being President, 
were county Justices of the Peace.”’ 
Whether at the time this was written 
the unemployment problem among 
ex-Presidents seemed fearfully acute, 
or whether it was intended as the 
basis for an argument that Al Smith 
become mayor of New York, there is 
no way of knowing. 

More timely, perhaps, is a long 
letter of Mark Twain’s published in 
Harper's Weekly during the year 
1904. It is headed “A Brief Biogra- 
phy of the Government” and its sly 
aim directed at Teddy Roosevelt. 
After tracing his career from the 
beginningitgoeson:“. . . Presently 
he became President and Govern- 
ment.... By and by he took 
fourteen million dollars out of the 
public till and gave it away, dividing 
it among all elderly voters who had 
had relatives in the Civil War. The 
gratuity is to be continued annually 
until those elderly people die. It is an 
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impressive thought that no mere 
man has ever been able to confer 
immortality upon a company of 
human beings before.” 

If those backward people, whom 
we constantly hear described as being 
ready to vote for Franklin Roosevelt 
under the impression that he is the 
late lamented T. R., are also re- 
membering the little incident re- 
counted above, it seems only fair to 
remind them that the Roosevelt now 
running for President, whatever they 
think his first name is, has jumped 
on the Economy League band-wagon 
and along with such oddly assorted 
compatriots as Herbert Hoover, Al 
Smith and Calvin Coolidge is oppos- 
ing veterans’ relief extravagance. 
But if they have forgotten the inci- 
dent, the Governor of New York, 
presumably, would not appreciate 
any disturbance of the peaceful 
waters of their thought. 

W. A. D. 








Mr. Wickersham’s Platform 


By RicHarp LEE StTRouT 


The Report which President Hoover rejected in January last 
year becomes the main plank of his platform this 
November 


show that the stone which was 

rejected by Mr. Hoover in the 
Wickersham Commission Report of 
January 20, 1931, has become the 
cornice of the whole Republican 
platform in the Presidential election 
of 1932. 

In the process of making this com- 
parison it will be necessary to recall 
certain scenes along the way, as, for 
example, the tumult that existed in 
the White House press room that 
cold day in January when the long- 
awaited document was put into the 
trembling hands of excited journal- 
ists; and that other scene at the Re- 
publican National Convention in 
Chicago, where the Prohibition plank 
was finally born, after sixteen hours 
of labor pains, with Ogden L. Mills 
acting as midwife! 

But since the mere proof of incon- 
sistency is a slight matter, I propose 
to move out into bolder ground and 
to defend the much criticized Wicker- 
sham Report as a possible guidepost 
for present wanderings on the subject 
of Prohibition. And I shall make this 
defense, well aware that the dangers 
of so doing, while attempting to pre- 


T 1s the purpose of this article to 


serve an impartial front, have only 
been increased by time, and par- 
ticularly by the contrasting actions 
of the rival political conventions in 
Chicago. 

The Wickersham Commission 
worked one year; spent $500,000; 
prepared fourteen reports, and of 
these only one dealt with Prohibi- 
tion. The Commission became a 
subject of contumely and contempt, 
and the words “Wickersham Com- 
mission” still bring a smile from 
the scoffer. Shall we say that this 
money, spent on a nation-wide and 
expert survey of Prohibition, and 
costing possibly one-fourteenth part 
of the whole — call it $36,000 — was 
squandered? That is the assertion of 
the Commission’s critics. Well, at 
any rate, it has supplied a major 
political party with a plank, so let us 
consider the matter further. 

Let it be recalled that the Wicker- 
sham Commission had been de- 
nounced, and defended, long before 
its Report on Prohibition was ever 
released. What times those were for 
newspapers! A new and exclusive 
advance account of what the report 
would contain appeared weekly in 
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the press, to be contradicted the next 
week by some other enterprising 
journal. The whole nation was in 
suspense. The Wet papers had at- 
tacked the Commission, and the Dry 
journals, for some reason, defended 
it. The assump*ion seemed to be that 
Mr. Hoover’s commission would be 
favorable to Mr. Hoover’s Dry 
stand, and would bolster up Prohibi- 
tion. When the document was ready, 
national controversy had reached the 
boiling point, and the lines were 
pretty well laid out as to who was 
going to support and who was going 
to denounce the document, though 
actually no real leak as to its con- 
tents had occurred. 

The Report was literally thrown 
out from the White House — like a 
side of beef to a pack of ravening 
journalistic wolves. There was no 
time for careful consideration, then. 
It was put out the afternoon of one 
day, for release at noon the next. It 
was swallowed; not digested. The 
Report was the size of a book; its 
complicated text could not, and 
never did, get itself verbatim into 
the pages of distant newspapers. 

Probably this accounts for the 
misunderstanding over its actual 
contents. But note this fact. When 
the document was finally flung upon 
a hysterical nation, it was observable 
that this allegedly “Dry” report was 
disowned by its only begetter, Her- 
bert Hoover, in its most fundamental 
point. Mr. Hoover would have noth- 
ing to do with its proposal for a new 
Constitutional Amendment modify- 
ing, but not repealing, the Dry 
law. 

It would take too long to go back 
into the welter of confusion over the 
Report now. Not one man in a thou- 
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sand who discussed that celebrated 
document ever saw a copy. But there 
can be no question that upon a 
minority of thoughtful men, it did 
have an immediate impress. It 
showed the necessity for magnanim- 
ity; for compromise. Surprising*dec- 
larations came at the time from such 
different individuals as Henry L. 
Mencken, and Professor Irving 
Fisher. Their statements indicated 
that eventually even their far distant 
paths might converge toward a com- 
mon goal. This goal was temperance. 
With the Wickersham Report, as I 
see it, there was first born a thought- 
ful platform on which moderates of 
both parties might conceivably agree. 
Certainly, after the Report, the 
catch-words “Wet” and “Dry” lost 
something of their rigid meaning. 


HE Wickersham proposal has 
ir then been adopted by the 
Republican Party — but at the time 
it was rejected by Mr. Hoover. 
How different the affairs of today 
would be, if Mr. Hoover had ac- 
cepted the Report of his own Com- 
mission at the time! Looking back at 
it from even this brief vantage point, 
one wonders if the course of many 
future years of temperance work 
were not at stake in that decision. 
The Wickersham Report yielded 
ground from strict, bone-Dry, hun- 
dred per cent Prohibition. It pro- 

sed reconsideration of the matter; 
just as does the Republican party, 
and Mr. Hoover, at the present time. 
From the point of view of moderates, 
the question arises whether the shift 
has not now come too late. 

This is what Mr. Hoover said in 
his covering statement of January 
20, 1931, issued with the Report: 
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I do however see serious objection to, and, 
therefore, must not be understood as recom- 
mending, the Commission’s proposed revision 
of the Eighteenth Amendment which is sug- 
gested by them for possible consideration at 
some future time if the continued effort 
should not prove successful. 


“Revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment!” How familiar are 
those words today! Remember that 
this was written nearly two years 
ago: before the Literary Digest poll; 
before the Rockefeller letter, before 
the Republican Convention in Chi- 
cago. There was a good deal in this 
$36,000 report which was to make 
itself felt in all future discussions of 
the subject; which has had its most 
vital part, to date, in the writing of 
the Republican plank on Prohibition 
in June. 

Indeed, it was with a sense of im- 


pending events that a number of the 
more perspicacious Washington cor- 
respondents carried copies of this 
report in their dunnage, as they 
boarded the train to take them to the 


recent Chicago conventions. The 
Republicans were groping at that 
time for a way of submitting Prohi- 
bition to the nation for a new vote, 
without committing the party one 
way or another on the result; they 
wanted a new Constitutional Amend- 
ment, but weren’t quite sure what. 
The journalists in question remem- 
bered Mr. Hoover’s words and the 
Commission’s “proposed revision” 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, which 
he could not accept. They took the 
whole Report along, on a chance. 

Let us examine for a minute the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
this document, side by side with the 
Republican plank on Prohibition 
actually adopted. 
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The heart and essence of the 
Wickersham Report was that it 
drew, for almost the first time, a 
distinction between revision and 
outright repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Before that there had 
been only Wets and Drys: the Com- 
mission opened the way for a middle 
temperance party in which many of 
the moderate elements of both sides 
could find a place. The Commission 
opposed outright repeal, but on the 
other hand it did propose that, under 
certain circumstances, the whole 
subject of revision should be taken 
up. Mr. Hoover specifically agreed 
with the first part. It was the revision 
that he opposed —in 1931. The Com- 
mission declared that when and if 
the country grew ripe for revision, 
this step should take a specific form. 
In fact, a definite proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was offered. It 
was brief, and here it is: 

All the Commissioners agree that if the 
Amendment is revised it should be made to 
read substantially as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to regulate or prohibit the manufacture, 
traffic in or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into 
and the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the juris- 
diction thereof for beverage purposes.” 


The amendment, as will be seen, 
simply turns the question of liquor 
control over to Congress. 

Well then, how does this compare 
with the Republican plank on Pro- 
hibition adopted at Chicago? 

The Republican plank does not 
take a final stand, for or against 
Prohibition; neither does the Wicker- 
sham Report. 

The Republicans oppose repeal; 
so does the Wickersham Report. 

The Republicans draw a distinc- 
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tion between repeal and revision; so 
does the Report. 

The Republicans offer a way by 
which the public may express itself, 
for or against revision; so does the 
Report. 

The Republicans would do this 
by submitting a new constitutional 
amendment. So does the Report, and 
it goes further: it proposes a specific 
amendment. 

The Republicans would prevent 
the return of the saloon; so would the 
Wickersham Report. 

The Republicans would vest final 
authority over the liquor traffic, if 
reéstablished, in Congress, so as to 
protect States where Prohibition 
continues, and to prevent return of 
the saloon. The Wickersham Report 
proposes exactly that course! 

The extraordinary parallelism ex- 
isting between the two documents is 
evident from the foregoing summary 
of points, and becomes only more 
obvious by reading all of the two 
reports in question. The general 
effect of the Republican procedure, 
if carried through to the point where 
Congress is given authority over the 
liquor traffic, would be to let the Wet 
States go Wet, and the Dry States 
stay Dry, and to keep a firm hand of 
authority on the whole by the Fed- 
eral Government. And that is pre- 
cisely what was intended to occur 
under the Wickersham Report — 
the Report which Mr. Hoover re- 
jected in 1931! 


[ seEEMs hardly necessary to stress 
this part of the matter further. 
The facts are on record, and although 
this hurried presentation does not go 
into the subject as thoroughly as it 
might be explored, there seems to be 
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little doubt of the accuracy of the 
general thesis, that after a delay of a 
year and a half, Mr. Hoover thought 
better of his peremptory objection 
to the Wickersham proposal, and 
urged his supporters at the Chicago 
convention, over the long distance 
telephone, and after a tumultuous 
all-night session, to write it into the 
platform. And there it is today, one 
of the most important and contro- 
versial subjects in the 1932 Presi- 
dential election. 

It may still be possible, after this, 
to attack the Wickersham Report for 
mistaken policy. But it seems diffi- 
cult to ridicule it for impotence! 
It has already affected history, this 
$36,000 report. 

So far then, I may have brought 
with me in concurrence a good many 
of my readers. Democrats may agree 
with the facts, and still get satisfac- 
tion out of attacking Mr. Hoover for 
inconsistency (though, to be sure, his 
shift in view seems to have been only 
part of a general change of position 
over the country); Republicans can 
feel that their new plank was no 
make-shift matter, but — whether 
“straddle” or no—was actually 
based on the year-long research 
work of careful and competent 
citizens. 

But here I must plunge into deeper 
waters. It is easier to present the 
argument that follows as a clear-cut 
and thorough-going partisan, and | 
propose to take this réle. Not a 
partisan, mind you, of one political 
party as against another; may I say 
that I cheered just as loudly for fa- 
vorites at the Democratic, as at the 
Republican Convention, and confess 
that, up to the present, I have fre- 
quently been unable to discern any 
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wide difference between these two 
estimable parties. My partisanship, 
then, refers to policies, not parties. 
In a word, I do not favor repeal; I do 
favor revision, and I herewith pro- 
pose to state my reasons. Part of 
these reasons will be found based on 
sheer expediency — these reasons will 
be my own; the others will rest on 
loftier ground, and on these I will get 
back once more to the fundamental 
text of the Wickersham Commission, 
with which this article deals. 

Let me take the question of ex- 
pediency first. Everybody knows 
that a new constitutional amend- 
ment, whether for repeal, or any- 
thing else, can not pass the House 
and Senate without two-third ma- 
jorities, nor pass the States without 
a majority of three-fourths. This 
means that thirty-two men in the 
Senate can block repeal forever; and 
that if it once passes House and 
Senate, then thirteen States can hold 
out indefinitely. 

Now I was a personal witness of 
the commotion in the galleries both 
at the recent Republican and at the 
Democratic Presidential Conven- 
tions. The cry then was “Repeal!” 
The applause and the booing of these 
self-same gallery gods (who had paid 
admission, and who often stopped 
the show) nearly threw the Republi- 
cans off their proposed course, and 
certainly did the Democrats. The 
galleries would hear of no compro- 
mise. Galleries rarely will. Galleries 
do not think; they only feel. The 
galleries at Chicago wanted liquor, 
and the abstraction that separated 
repeal and revision was too deep for 
them. Very likely it will be too deep 
for the voters in the coming election. 

But as it happens, I also am an 
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observer of both the House and of 
the Senate. The galleries in those 
somewhat bourgeois legislative as- 
semblies are not permitted to express 
themselves. Self-expression in a Con- 
gressional gallery results in quick 
and ignominious exit. In the absence 
of such galleries, and in the clear 
light of the supposed desire of con- 
stituents, I do not think it likely that 
in my lifetime a straight-out repeal 
amendment (which by its nature 
offers no safeguard against the return 
of the saloon) will get the necessary 
majority in both those chambers. 
And I am positive, unless consistency 
has wholly vanished from the face of 
America, that —if the resolution 
should really pass Congress — it will 
fail to win out against those thirteen 
States that can always block it. 

Convention galleries may cheer 
and boo; but if it is constitutional 
alcohol that men want, the way to 
get it, as I see it, is not by repeal, but 
by some softer-spoken amendment. 
It will take generations, it will take 
forever, to get a repeal amendment 
enacted! An amendment proposing 
revision might go through with 
comparative rapidity. 


war will happen if the extreme 


Wet leaders run up against a 
stone wall with their repeal demand? 
Why, they will try to get around the 
Constitution by other means. That, 
it seems to me, is the direction in 
which the whole force of the present 
movement is likely to be directed, 
and this means simply nullification. 

It will be recalled that while a 
two-thirds vote is required to pass 
a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment, only a majority vote is 
needed to repeal the Volstead Act. 
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Thwarted in the impossible effort to 
secure repeal, the drive of the uncom- 
promising Wets will very likely be 
directed at the short-cut of nullifying 
the Eighteenth Amendment by re- 
pealing or ham-stringing its enabling 
act. 

The evils of official nullification 
need not be stressed here. It is a 
move that would provide a sinister 
precedent for some future crisis in 
American history. It is dishonest; it 
is dangerous. If Congress nullifies the 
law so as to restore alcohol on the 
ground that it is “non-intoxicating,” 
then Federal control will end at once. 
Federal control, you remember, can 
only be exercised over intoxicants. 
Admitting readily, therefore, what 
the Wickersham Commission ad- 
mitted, that the present Volstead 
definition of intoxicants as anything 
over one-half of one per cent is 
palpably absurd, yet the dangers of 
tampering with the Volstead Act, 
rather than of getting at the real 
heart of the trouble through the Con- 
stitution, seem to outweigh the pos- 
sible advantages. The step would 
certainly bring back the unregulated 
beer saloon, iP it did nothing else. 

Let us for a minute examine that 
question of the saloon. There is, it 
seems to me, a great deal of hypoc- 
risy on this subject. It is my impres- 
sion that a great many politicians 
who deplore the idea of the return of 
the saloon, really want it back. 
Certainly this was the impression 
gained in discussions with ward lead- 
ers at the Chicago conventions. 
Why should they not want the 
saloon back? Many of them were 
former proprietors or owners of 
liquor resorts, a great many had their 
precinct headquarters in saloons, 
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directed their affairs from these 
strategic points, and they had their 
tongues in their cheeks when the 
subject was mentioned in the respec- 
tive party platforms. The politics of 
the greatest American cities used to 
be on the saloon basis. Things were 
infinitely easier for practical politi- 
cians in those days. The restoration 
of a saloon would be the greatest 
single benefit which the average ward 
leader could think of. It would re- 
store the natural rallying point for 
his forces. It is as automatic to pass 
out beakers of ale to party heelers as 
to hand out checks on election day. 
Then too, the organized liquor inter- 
ests always contribute heavily to the 
campaign expenses of candidates. 
The saloon excluded the namby- 
pamby influence of women. Then 
there was always profitable money 
on the side to be gained by winking 
at Sunday opening, or some other 
dereliction from the regulatory laws 
and ordinances. The liquor vote in 
the old days was always the largest 
unified, deliverable vote. Of course 
municipal politicians want the saloon 
back! 

Certain naive people think you can 
have your repeal amendment and 
your saloon-free municipalities, too. 
A constitutional amendment to re- 
peal the Dry law should contain, 
they argue, a flat declaration that the 
saloon shall not be restored. Of 
course, this is absurd. To begin with, 
you can not define “saloon.” To 
write a definition, or attempted defi- 
nition, of the sort into the United 
States Constitution would be pre- 
posterous. The framers of the Demo- 
cratic platform were quite aware of 
this. They advocated clear-cut re- 
peal, and they made known that they 
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intended that. it should throw the 
whole question back into the States. 
To be sure, they threw a couple of 
bouquets after it! The Democratic 
plank urges the States to enact such 
measures as will “effectively prevent 
the return of the saloon.” And Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, in his acceptance 
speech, declared that the party must 
“rightly and morally prevent the 
return of the saloon.” This declara- 
tion was certainly made in all good 
faith, but, superficially, it sounds a 
good deal like the firm stand taken 
by the Republican platform, in be- 
half of “high wages.” If you read 
the Republican platform, you will 
find that they are quite emphatic 
about that. They favor “high 


wages’”’! Such indorsement of course 
has little to do with the question of 
the return of high wages; just as 


Democratic pronouncements will 
probably do little to prevent the 
saloon’s return. We can imagine a 
Tammany ward politician, and ex- 
bar-keep, chuckling over the declara- 
tion, after repeal goes through! 

The Wickersham Commission 
made its own opinion quite clear that 
in this present mechanical age, with 
improved means of transportation, 
the only way to keep the liquor 
traffic in hand was by some system of 
Congressional control. Though the 
Republicans did not go into the 
matter quite so explicitly, they prob- 
ably had been reading the pertinent 
remarks of the Commission on the 
subject. The plank proposes that the 
public should have opportunity to 
pass on a new amendment — 


. the provision of which, while retain- 
ing in the Federal Government power to pre- 
serve the gains already made in dealing with 
the evils inherent in the liquor traffic, shall 
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allow States to deal with the problem as their 
citizens may determine, but subject always 
to the power of the Federal Government to 
protect those States where Prohibition may 
exist, and safeguard our citizens everywhere 
from the return of the saloon and attendant 
abuses. 


-_ ERE are certain strong counter- 
arguments against revision, 
which can be logically advanced by 
repealists, and which must be con- 
sidered. Many fair-minded men will 
doubtless consider that these argu- 
ments outweigh even the acknowl- 
edged disadvantages of repeal which 
have been enumerated: namely, its 
difficulty in getting itself enacted, 
its likelihood of turning into nullifi- 
cation, and its failure to provide 
minimum standards of decency in 
the future sale of intoxicants. 

One such counter-argument of 
repealists is the pertinent point that 
the Federal Government already has, 
under the Webb-Kenyon Act of 
1913, the authority to prevent the 
shipment of liquor from one State 
into another. But even admitting the 
existence of this measure of control, 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment would leave the Federal Gov- 
ernment with no means of handling 
the saloon problem. 

The chief argument against the 
proposed plan of revising, rather 
than of repealing, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, is that it entails turn- 
ing the whole matter over to Con- 
gress. Nobody wants to saddle Con- 
gress with the job. Congress (so most 
of us think) is bad enough as it is. 
Such a step, it is argued, would make 
liquor the subject of political contro- 
versy for generations to come. 

Now this argument really rests on 
the idea that if only we search hard 
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enough there is some final and com- 
plete solution for the liquor problem 
that can be achieved by passing a 
law about it. To turn the matter over 
to Congress is to confess that the 
question can not be solved by legisla- 
tive fiat. Americans have the reputa- 
tion of being political sentimental- 
ists. Perhaps it is too much to ask 
that they now confess that no single 
law will do the trick. And yet the 
story of alcohol through the ages — 
running from Biblical times down to 
the present — has revealed no final 
solution of the matter. We are just 
learning that Prohibition is not the 
final solution. There is no final 
solution. It is a problem which each 
generation must meet for itself, with 
a constant effort toward temperance; 
and it should be left surrounded by 
enough legislative flexibility so that 
the temper of the time may be ex- 
pressed. 

The hesitancy in turning the mat- 
ter over to Congress will be greatly 
diminished if we can visualize a 
specific policy to be followed by 
Congress, once it gets the unwelcome 
problem in its hands. And here I 
turn to the Wickersham Commission 
for the last time. 

When the Commission brought in 
its Report its members had given 
heed to this subject also. A number of 
the commissioners felt they had gone 
quite far enough when they indicated 
the direction which subsequent re- 
vision should take. But six members, 
a majority of the Commission, car- 
ried the affair one step further. Give 
Congress power to regulate the liquor 
traffic; relax the present cast iron 
rigidity of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and then proceed as follows, 


they urged: 
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Create a private, nation-wide cor- 
poration to have a monopoly of the 
import, manufacture, distribution 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. Give 
this corporation the power to make 
reasonable profits, say, between five 
and seven per cent, with the provi- 
sion that the excess should go to the 
Government. Create smaller distri- 
bution corporations in those States 
which desired to avail themselves of 
the plan. Rigidly protect the Dry 
States which intend to continue 
Prohibition with the full authority of 
the Federal Government. Vest the 
supervision of this National Corpora- 
tion in a bipartisan National Com- 
mission of Liquor Control, with a 
relation to the private traffic much 
like that of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the railroads. 

It will be seen that this pro- 
gramme, devised by Henry W. An- 
derson, of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion, is very similar to that now 
successfully operated in Sweden. 
The chief difference is that in 
Sweden the Government makes the 
sale of the packaged liquors, while 
under the Anderson plan it would be 
carried through by the private cor- 
poration. It will be noted also that 
practically all of the regulatory de- 
tails have been removed from Con- 
gress. Congress has the final author- 
ity, just as it does over the railroads: 
but the intimate day-to-day matters 
of rates, hours, operation and the 
like have been invested in a body 
like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The following extract gives an idea 
of the care with which the Anderson 
plan has been worked out: 


These agencies (for the outlet of liquor) 
should be in buildings where no other com- 
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mercial activity is carried on, should be open 
only at certain hours of the day, on such busi- 
ness days as might be prescribed by State law 
or regulation. The sales employes should be 
required to give surety bonds to insure good 
character and protect against abuses. Sales 
should be permitted only in original packages 
or units under seal of the National Corpora- 
tion and not opened within a limited distance 
of the agency. Other necessary regulations 
would be prescribed by the State commission 
as to local operations. 


A pipe dream? Not at all! It is a 
practical system now in effect in 
Sweden. In much the same form, it is 
in use in some of the Canadian 
provinces. It represents for the 
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United States an effort to salvage 
some of the hard-earned experience 
of the past dozen years. It appears to 
many to be a practical, effective 
method of approaching the problem 
of control of liquor, above all, of 
keeping it out of politics. It is an 
experiment (possibly not so noble as 
it is expedient!) that many people 
feel must be tried before the old-time 
saloon is restored. But it can not 
be tried under repeal. It can only 
be attempted under revision, just 
as the Wickersham Commission 
pointed out, some eighteen months 
ago. 


Indian Horse Fair 


By Sonta RutHé_e NovAxk 


T= field is trampled where the restless mares 
With colts to suckle mill about and squeal 
Their quick concern when some sly-driven deal 
Must separate them. But with candid airs 

A buck in denim overalls declares 

That let who will come up and, skeptic, feel 
The tendons of his pacer’s shanks, no heel 
Unshod could boast as much of what it bears. 


Then while the traders’ purses gather bulk 

From hours of crafty bargaining, fish fry 

On skewers over pits where pine knots snap. 

And loaves of chestnut bread surmount the hulk 
Of pounded fruit, whose leaves are stacked to dry 
For tongues grown weary of the phrase to trap. 





Statesmen at the Bier 


By CuHaARLEs ALBERT BILLINGS 


The most fatal reason why economies in the Federal Govern- 
ment are improbable 


HE recent death in the House 
of Representatives of the Hon- 
orable Edward E. Eslick of 
Tennessee cost the taxpayers of the 
United States not less than $14,500 
cash — a sum not to compare, of 
course, with that expended in ob- 
sequies upon any gangster who at- 
tained half the rank in Chicago that 
Mr. Eslick attained in Congress, but 
nevertheless a sum not to be whiffed 
at, even in the luxurious blue smoke 
of fat Havanas furnished at Gov- 
ernment expense for members of the 
Congressional funeral party. 

The official life of the current 
Seventy-second Congress expires 
March 4, 1933. Since March 4, 1931, 
when it began, up to the present 
Presidential campaign recess, twenty 
of its 535 members have died, most 
of them from failure of the hearts 
that they alleged were beating so 
heavily in sympathy with the dear 
people who have the votes. The last 
three, noticeably enough, went that 
speedy and painless route: Ruther- 
ford of Georgia, while shaving; 
Quin of Mississippi, after a hearty 
hospital breakfast; and Eslick of 
Tennessee while making a speech 
on the floor of the House in be- 


half of the World War soldiers’ 
“bonus.” 

But whether the distinguished 
public servant dies of a failing heart, 
a kindly fever or an assassin’s bullet, 
his surviving colleagues, having in 
mind what soon may happen to 
them, immediately hand over to his 
widow a check on the United States 
Treasury for $10,000 as an outright 
— and for all the Constitution says, 
an unwarranted — gift from Con- 
gress. Such a practice, whether legal 
or not, has cost the people $200,000 
for the financial comfort of the 
twenty widows created thus far in 
the Seventy-second Congress. 

Expenses for handsome caskets, 
special Pullmans, buxom meals and 
mysterious “incidentals” for the 
Congressional funeral parties, to- 
gether with the cost of highly cer- 
emonious interment for the dignified 
deceased, in which even the ministers 
sometimes get a United States Treas- 
ury check for praying, run the total 
bill for Congressional obsequies to 
date in the economy-crying Seventy- 
second Congress to more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. At least 
ten more are to die, if the average 
is maintained, and this being a 
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Presidential year, many shaky 
public hearts may not last through 
November. 


urinG the Seventy-first Con- 

gress — 1929 to 1931 — ex- 
actly twenty-nine members died in 
office. Gift-checks to their widows 
at the rate of $10,000 each took 
$290,000 from the Treasury, while 
not less than $100,000 additional 
was spent, the official records show, 
for morticianal trimmings, railway 
transportation, food, fees and “in- 
cidentals.” In the Seventieth Con- 
gress— 1927 to 1929 — eighteen 


members died, resulting in gratuities 
totaling $180,000 to the widows, ex- 
clusive of such expenses as special cars 
and handsome caskets— “mahogany 
state, with bronze engraved name- 
plate, and mahogany outside case.” 


Figures for preceding sessions may 
startle life insurance agents into 
hurrying for a hiding place when a 
Congressman approaches. The av- 
erage biennial outlay for the gifts 
and glory of Congressional funerals 
ranges around $250,000 — all at the 
public expense. The seldom-seen and 
cautiously-guarded reports of the 
Clerk of the House and Secretary of 
the Senate on uses of the contingent 
funds reveal that such self-protecting 
generosity with the public funds has 
cost the tax-payers more than $1,- 
000,000 in the last eight years alone. 
But that is, of course, a small item 
to men accustomed to talking bil- 
lions with the ease that the Legion 
talks bonus and beer. 

“‘A dead Congressman has become 
a very expensive luxury to the Am- 
erican people,” protested the Hon- 
orable John M. Allen of Mississippi 
in Congress many years ago. 
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“T was elected to my seat here on 
the promise that so far as was in my 
power, I would see that the people 
were only taxed to raise revenue to 
support and carry on the Govern- 
ment, economically administered. If 
we die paupers, we ought not to do 
so.” 

His colleagues shoved into a pig- 
eon-hole his bill to limit Congres- 
sional funeral parties to one member 
of the staff of the sergeant-at-arms. 
But constituents wrote approval. 
One of them said in a letter to Con- 
gressman Allen: 

“Tell them fellows up there in 
Congress that if you die while you 
are there, you do not want them to 
bury you. You have plenty of friends 
down here who will take pleasure in 
doing that for you.” 

When Senator George Hearst of 
California — father of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst — died in public serv- 
ice in 1891, Congress spent $21,- 
322.55 for the wallapaloozing funeral 
services in his behalf. It set a high 
mark as yet unbroken, although the 
late Senator Knute Nelson of Min- 
nesota was laid to rest in a solid 
bronze casket that cost the taxpayers 
of the United States $1,150, and his 
widow was favored with a check for 
$10,000. 

A typical expenditure for a Con- 
gressional funeral was incurred when 
Senator S. Palmer Spencer of Mis- 
souri died in 1926. In the morticians 
now advertising: ““A Complete Ship- 
ping Funeral, Dignified and Courte- 
ous, $65,” the tabulation below may 
rightly stir sighs of envy against 
their luckier competitors located at 
the foot of Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton who reap so rich and varied a 
harvest of profit: 
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Casket (mahogany state with 
bronze engraved name-plate) . . 

Mahogany outside case 

Shaving, embalming and dressing 


$800.00 


Gloves for pall-bearers 

Retouching remains (!)......... 

Removing remains to parlors .... 

Removing remains to station .... 

Services of undertaker and as- 
sistants 

Hearse, station to chapel 

Hearse, chapel to church 

Hearse, church to cemetery (no 
detours, fortunately) 

Limousines 

Handling flowers (handling only, 
not buying) 

Sending outside case 

Station expenses and permit 

Cemetery fees 

Attendance and service of under- 
taker and assistants (yes, the 
boys are still on the job) ...... 


CE CREAM, cigars and Apollinaris 
I splits for the mourning members 
accompanying their resting colleague 
homeward — he, of course, is up 
front in the baggage car, while they 
have a special Pullman as far away 
as possible, usually the rear end of 
the train — come under the item of 
“miscellaneous expense” in the food 
bill. They eat well. Grief does not 
disturb their appetites, it appears. 
For meals alone, the fourteen mem- 
bers who accompanied the body of 
Senator Harry Lane of Oregon to 
Portland spent $555 of the taxpayers’ 
money. That did not include tips or 
the inevitable “incidentals” appear- 
ing on the individual vouchers. 
There has been, sad reminder that it 
is, no little speculation as to what 
else was covered in “incidentals,” 
and no little hint that sorrow fre- 
quently is drowned in something else 
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than water. (Water itself, however, 
is an expensive item for ninety-six 
thirsty Senators. To quench their 
thirst over a recent twelve-months’ 
period, the cost to the taxpayers was 
$8,847.59, and included in the bill 
were such items as 180 cases of 
White Rock splits, $1,940.40; 155 
cases Apollinaris splits, $1,937.50; 
and, the solemn records show, “ 
case of Pluto water, $8.50.”) 

Cigars and newspapers (the latter 
are termed “literature” in the ex- 
pense accounts) are furnished free to 
the Congressional party en route to 
the scene of interment, and the 
transportation via private cars is an 
expensive item grandly welcomed by 
railroads in these times of deficits and 
buses. Railway vice-presidents, out 
hunting for business with the zeal of 
Fuller brush salesmen, frequently 
take personal charge of Congres- 
sional funeral parties. In olden days, 
when getting a dead member back 
home was as difficult a problem as 
his friends had getting him to Wash- 
ington, a member who died in service 
was buried in Congressional Ceme- 
tery, which lies two blocks from the 
District jail. But in these days of 
air-cooled trains on roads aided by 
loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, getting him 
home is quick and simple, but pretty 
expensive. The $1,498 interment 
expense in the Spencer obsequies 
was merely a starter. Railway trans- 
portation, Washington to St. Louis 
and return for the Congressional 
party, was $2,301.46. 

When a Pennsylvania, Virginia or 
even a New York member dies, it is 
frequently difficult to get any one 
outside his State delegation to take 
the ride with his remains, for most 
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of his survivors, even those from the 
Louisiana bayous and the Texas 
prairies, have already seen the sights 
of States close to the District of 
Columbia. But let a member from 
the sunny shores of California die, 
and demands for a place in the fu- 
neral party, particularly by members 
from the East and the South, flood 
the Speaker thicker than applica- 
tions from Washington undertakers 
for the fat-paying privilege of han- 
dling the remains. 

When Representative John Arthur 
-Elston of California died in 1921, 
seventeen members demanded and 
got a chance to visit California at 
public expense. Railroad fares for 
this party alone cost the taxpayers 
$5,337.36. When Representative 


John E. Raker of California died a 


few years later, the transportation 
bill was $4,592.25. 

Ordinarily no private car is fur- 
nished for the dead. Only the living 
get the comfort of a private car. But 
when the famous and fiery Senator 
Tom Watson of Georgia died in 
1922, his secretary demanded that 
the Senate pay for a private car to 
carry his body homeward, and not 
shove him up front in the baggage 
car with milk, meat and drummers’ 
samples. Her request was denied. 
She hired one anyway, and later 
presented the bill to the United 
States Senate for payment. It was 
paid. 

Also paid, of course, was the $10,- 
ooo check to the widow. Even if a 
member leaves no widow, that does 
not matter. The generous hands of 
his colleagues will reach down to turn 
the $10,000 gift over to a relative. 
Such a payment is recorded in the 
report of the Secretary of the Senate 
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on expenses incurred as a result of 
the death in service of the Honorable 
Theodore Burton, bachelor Senator 
from Ohio. ““To Grace C. Burton,” 
the notation read, “for amount due 
her as the niece of Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, late a Senator from the 
State of Ohio, under first deficiency 
act approved March 26, 1930— 
$10,000.” That same month a check 
for $10,000 went to the widow of 
Senator Lawrence D. Tyson of 
Tennessee and one to the widow 
of Senator Francis E. Warren of 
Wyoming. 


F couRSE, to have his creditors 
O and heirs benefit by this amaz- 
ing Congressional generosity, a mem- 
ber must die in harness. How he dies 
does not matter. A failing heart or a 
self-pointed gun — there have been 
several instances of suicide of mem- 
bers in recent years— will bring 
along in due time the check for $10,- 
ooo. But once back in private ranks, 
his funeral is a matter of his own 
expense, and if his family can’t pro- 
vide it and the State legislature 
won’t, then even a Congressman is 
not barred from a pauper’s grave- 
yard. Champ Clark of Missouri died 
March 3, 1921. Had it been one day 
later, his widow would have been 
denied the check for a year’s full 
salary. He had been defeated for re- 
election and his term expired noon, 
March 4, 1921 — the date that the 
man who beat him in Baltimore in 
1912 for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominationy Woodrow Wilson, 
also went back to private life as 
Warren Harding blossomed into the 
White House. 

An ex-member of Congress, as 
Washington knows, gets no more 
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attention from the public than a 
waning pug. True, if he comes back 
to Washington on a visit, he has the 
privilege of sitting in the House 
chamber, and a door-keeper or two 
might give him a tip of the hat, But 
if he dies out of Congress, at best 
about all he gets is a couple of lines 
in the Congressional Record as a 
perfunctory gesture from his suc- 
cessor — two lines that cost $1 each 
for public expense in printing the 
Congressional Record. 

Let him die in Congress, however, 
and he gets a $3,000 or $4,000 
eulogy — one more major item in 
the total cost to the public of the 
death of a Congressman. 

The eulogy is delivered some Sun- 
day after the member’s death. Us- 
ually the services are withheld until 
several members have died, so that 
the whole painful and _ political 
ceremony can be disposed of in gross 
quantity. For each dead member, 
4,140 handsomely bound eulogies — 
costing the taxpayers about $1 each 
— are printed. The State delegation 
divides 1,950 copies; each of the 535 
members of Congress gets four copies; 
and the widow gets fifty copies 
bound in full morocco with gilt edge, 
and the names of persons designated 
by her to receive the special copies 
printed in gold. Also going along with 
these special copies is a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing, saying that the document is 
being sent by direction of the widow. 

The successor to the deceased 
usually circularizes his colleagues for 
their copies and rushes them out to 
the district as frankable matter in 
the packs of mail carriers now han- 
dling three-cent letters for the people 
at large. 
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In this handsomely bound eulogy, 
colleagues of the deceased are pic- 
tured as standing over his remains, 
weeping and praising his beloved 
brother; but the truth of the matter 
is that most of the eulogies are 
dictated in a stuffy room of the House 
Office Building to an impatient 
stenographer anxious to get away 
for a date with her boy friend. They 
can be inserted in the eulogy any 
day up until adjournment — and 
the bereaved constituents never 
know the difference. 

Some members, wanting to dodge 
the stuff and hypocrisy of a memo- 
rial service after they have gone, 
specifically prohibit it. Representa- 
tive Robert Adams, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote in a note before he 
committed suicide: 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

I ask that no committee be appointed or 
memorial services held. I have never been in 


sympathy with the latter custom. 
Robert Adams, Jr. 


Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania, aware of impending death, 
notified his colleagues bluntly that 
he wanted no portion of his funeral 
expenses paid out of public funds. 
It was a rare request. 

“T know, sir, of no abuse that has 
grown up that is more reprehensible 
than the custom of expending from 
$3,000 to $10,000 of the people’s 
money to bury Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, many of whom leave be- 
hind estates amply sufficient to meet 
all the proper expenses of burial,” 
protested Congressman Allen when 
his bill to limit Congressional fu- 
neral expenses to $1,000 was before 
the House. 

His bill was voted down. He arose 
indignantly. 
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“Mr. Chairman, the result of the 
vote just had on my effort to sup- 
press extravagant Congressional fu- 
nerals shows to my mind that most 
of the members present expect to die 
in the public service and to have a 
gorgeous and enthusiastic burial at 
Government expense. 

“T warn you that if such an atti- 
tude is maintained, your constituents 
may as a result of it relegate you to 
private life before you get your fu- 
neral expenses paid.” 

Some time later, Congressman 
William Calvin Oates of Alabama 
offered a bill calling for outright 
abolition of Congressional funeral 
committees. Congressman Nathan- 
iel Job Hammond of Georgia arose 
in protest, 

“Shall we, with a corpse lying be- 
fore us, go around begging volun- 


teers to put their hands in their 
pockets to help carry dead men 


home?” Hammond demanded. “I 
know there is a good deal of news- 
paper talk about improper conduct 
on funeral occasions and by funeral 
committees, but I think most of the 
stuff which is published on such 
subjects consists simply of lies.” 

The House killed the bill. Over in 
the Senate, a resolution was dropped 
into the hopper by Senator William 
Alfred Peffer of Kansas, a member 
of the People’s party that kept him 
in Congress from 1891 to 1897. 

“Be it enacted,” his resolution 
read, “that whenever, during a ses- 
sion of Congress, a member shall die 
at any place within the District of 
Columbia, the House of which he 
was a member shall appoint a special 
committee to prepare and incase the 
body of the deceased, and forward 
it, in charge of a sergeant-at-arms 
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specially appointed, to the home of 
the deceased, and deliver it to his 
family, or to his relatives or friends 
in case he has no family.” 

What to do in case he had no 
friends either was not suggested by 
Senator Peffer. But he did suggest: 

“Sec. 2. That no action or pro- 
ceeding requiring the expenditure of 
public money, other than is herein 
provided for, shall be taken or had 
in case of the death of any Senator 
or Representative.” 

The Senate deferred action. That 
was Dec. 12, 1895 — and nothing 
more has been heard of it or any 
other similar resolution since. 


uRYING a Congressman at public 
B expense is a practice that dates 
back 123 years. It began in June, 
1809, when Senator Francis Malbone 
of Rhode Island died in Washington 
and was interred in Congressional 
Cemetery. “Sixteen pounds of crack- 
ers, $3; and 1114 pounds of cheese, 
$2.81,” were listed among expenses 
of the Malbone funeral services. The 
auditing committee allowed the item 
for the crackers, but denied that for 
the cheese, and so the thing began. 
When Henry Clay of Kentucky died 
June 29, 1852, the Senate spent $5,- 
445 in burial services. The high 
water mark was reached, of course, 
in the Hearst funeral in 1891 at a 
cost of $21,332.55. Today’s average 
cost, including the $10,000 check to 
the widow, a more recent practice, 
ranges around the $15,000 mark per 
physically dead member. 

All the eloquence of Senator Pef- 
fer in opposition to the practice was 
wasted. There has been no recent 
attempt to stop it. Nepotism, freely 
practised by the living members, is 
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wavering. The cloak of secrecy 
around the pay-rolls was withdrawn 
as a result of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles attacking the placing of 
son, daughter and mother-in-law on 
the public rolls, and the defeat this 
year of Senator Brookhart of Iowa 
was laid in part to the alleged $25,- 
ooo annual public income for the 
Brookhart family. But the Congres- 
sional funerals and the $10,000 checks 
have thus far escaped, although 
rumblings against them are growing 
closer. 

“Two objections are urged to 
the custom,” said the last voice 
raised against it — Senator Peffer’s. 
“One is that it is expensive; the 
other, that it partakes more of the 
character of joyous excursions than 
of funeral processions. 

“It has been frequently charged 
in the press that these funeral pro- 
ceedings are not usually conducted 
reverently and with the outward 
deportment which, according to the 
average estimate, the bearing of 
eminent persons who accompany 
the remains of a public man and 
who are presumed to be in sympathy 
with the grief of those to whom the 
body is to be delivered should have. 

“Expenses are in harmony with 
the other features of the proceedings. 
Barbers, undertakers, florists, hotel 
keepers, railroad officials, all perform 
their work and make their charges 
on the same grand scale. The pub- 
lic treasury is, by common usage, 
treated as a legitimate subject of 
plunder for all who wish to prey 
upon it. 

“The custom of Congressional 
funerals has grown into an abuse. It 
is not generally respected as a serious 
proceeding by the people at large. 
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Indeed, it is rarely ever referred to 
in respectful terms in any case of 
public criticism. The average Con- 
gressional funeral, so it is commonly 
charged, is nothing more than a 
party of good-natured gentlemen 
having a good time at public ex- 
pense.” 

The Senator neglected to say that 
some of the members of the party 
take advantage of the trip to perform 
political duties. Witness the action 
of the Honorable Edward B. Almon 
of Alabama, when he was a member 
of the funeral party that took the 
body of Congressman Quin to Mis- 
sissippi this year. The train was to 
pass through Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, a part of Congressman Al- 
mon’s district. The funeral having 
put fourteen members of Congress 
together at one time, several of 
whom had never seen the Muscle 
Shoals which they have talked about 
since the World War, Congressman 
Almon sent telegrams ahead and had 
a delegation of citizens waiting to 
meet the funeral train and explain 
to the members what a magnificent 
thing Muscle Shoals really is —if 
Congress will do something about it. 


HE nearest step toward limiting 
"Fegan for Congressional fu- 
nerals came a short time ago when 
the committee handling the contin- 
gent fund of the House decided that 
a $400 casket, in these hard times, is 
good enough for a member of Con- 
gress. The undertaker who put away 
the remains of Representative Flah- 
erty submitted a bill for $2,000 for 
the casket alone. It was cut to $400. 
A Senator, however, goes to the 
Great Beyond in better style. No 
particular limit is placed upon the 
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cost of the casket for him. Senator 
Warren was laid away in one that 
cost $700, plus $250 for a vault. 

The Warren funeral, in fact, was 
the most recent approach to the 
Hearst record-breaker of 1891. The 
total bill paid out of public funds as 
a result of the death of Senator War- 
ren was $19,478.53 — but there were 
two reasons why his colleagues de- 
clined to draw strings around ex- 
penses. One was that they genuinely 
loved him, a rare situation for a 
member of the Senate to find himself 
in with his fellows; the other was 
that Senator Warren was father-in- 
law to General John J. Pershing and 
the man, according to Pershing’s 
autobiography, largely responsible 
for the action of President Wilson in 
selecting Pershing as commanding 
general of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

When Representative Quin of Mis- 
sissippi was buried early this year, I 
attended the funeral services in the 


dimly lighted little Baptist church 
at the railroad town of McComb. 
Fourteen members of Congress at 
one time were about all the town 
could stand. It turned out by the 
thousands. Congressional eloquence 
flowed exactly as anticipated. I es- 
pecially remember the Honorable 
Lister Hill of Alabama. He brought 
his fist down on the casket with such 
a bang that the widow of Quin, 
sitting three feet away in the first 
row, was startled into a backward 
jump as Hill gestured to what he 
thought was the west and shouted: 

“Farewell, Percy, farewell. May 
the angels sing thee to rest.” 

An hour later we stood on the 
station platform at Brookhaven, 
waiting bor the Mississippi Central 
to take the Congressional Pullman 
from the Illinois Central. One of the 
Congressmen kicked at some gravel 
on the platform. 

“Well,” he said to a colleague, 
“we certainly did have a good time.” 


Cyd 





Third Party Possibilities 


By Harry W. LAIDLER 


Can the opponents of Republicanism and Democracy unite to 
form a major political party? 


E ARE in the midst of an- 
VW other Presidential cam- 
paign, the thirty-fifth in 


the history of the country — if we 
ignore the preélection preparations 
that placed George Washington in 
the Presidential chair. 

Unless we are able to absent our- 
selves on some deserted island where 
the radio never reaches, there is no 
way of escaping the fact that the 
great American show is with us again. 
That fact stares us in the face at 
every turn. The newspaper head- 
lines proclaim it at the breakfast 
table. Posters and billboards remind 
us of it as we hurry to work. Friends 
and enemies shout it at us at lunch 
and dinner. Our neighbors’ radios 
across the street prevent us from for- 
getting it until the political perora- 
tions they record become for us a mere 
jumble of meaningless sounds and we 
gain a few hours of repose in sleep. 

Most of the headlines in the 
papers, most of the radio orations, 
most of the imposing bill-board signs 
deal with the merits of the candi- 
dates and the principles — real and 
alleged — of she Grand Old Re- 
publican Party and the party of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Increasingly, however, we are hav- 
ing forced in upon us the claims of 
third party movements. We are 
challenged by the vigorous and at- 
tractive personality of Norman 
Thomas and his insistent message 
in behalf of a new social order. We 
hear the vociferous demands of the 
Communist party for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as the one way 
out of the present distress. We are 
arrested by the call of John Dewey 
and the League for Independent 
Political Action for a united front 
among third party movements dedi- 
cated to increasing social control. 
We may even be enticed by the easy 
money planks of the Liberty party, 
by the Dry planks of the Prohibi- 
tionists and by the shibboleths of a 
half dozen other political groups and 
sects. 

Third party movements are no 
new phenomena in American history. 
They have made their appearance 
in one form or another throughout 
a large part of our American life. It 
is now almost forgotten history that 
it was in part the vigorous demand 
of local third party labor parties 
in the East in the "Twenties and 
’Thirties of the last century that led 
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to the development of our public 
school system. Following the Civil 
War, a number of third party move- 
ments made their appearance as 
defenders of labor and the farmers: 
the Labor Reformers in 1872; the 
Greenbackers in 1876 and the two 
succeeding elections; the United 
Laborites in 1888; the Socialist La- 
borites, the Populists and Prohibi- 
tionists in 1892. In 1878, the Green- 
backers, with their programme of 
currency reform, gathered in over 
a million votes, while fourteen years 
later the Populists duplicated this 
record. 

All of these parties hurled their 
shafts at the two old parties as be- 
trayers of the common people. “‘We 
denounce,” declared the United La- 
bor party in 1888, “the Democratic 
and Republican parties as hopelessly 
and shamefully corrupt and by rea- 
son of their affiliation with monopo- 
lies equally unworthy of the suffrages 
of those who do not live upon public 
plunder.” 

The Greenbackers were especially 
critical of the United States Senate, 
which, they maintained, was largely 
composed “of aristocratic million- 
aires who, according to their own 
party papers, generally purchased 
their elections in order to protect the 
great monopolies which they repre- 
sent.” 

Most of these parties regarded the 
manipulation of the nation’s money 
and credit as a root cause of national 
distress. Some laid chief emphasis on 
the need for the earliest possible ex- 
tinction of the nation’s debt. Some 
would abolish the national banking 
system. Demands were likewise made 
for the unlimited coinage of silver 
as well as gold to enlarge the volume 
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of the currency; for the reduction 
of the tariff, particularly on articles 
bought by farmers; for the regula- 
tion of railroad rates; for the recovery 
of public lands from railroad and 
other corporations which had neg- 
lected to obey the law, these lands 
to be turned over free of charge to 
farmers and laborers; for inheritance 
and income taxes—one time re- 
garded by the powers-that-be as 
utterly destructive of American civi- 
lization; for woman suffrage, the 
popular election of United States 
Senators, protective _ legislation 
against injunctions and the use of 
the militia in times of industrial 
disputes and for mild forms of social 
legislation. The Socialist Labor party, 
in addition to some of these demands, 
insisted on an entire change in the 
economic system. “Man,” declared 
this party in 1892, “can not exercise 
his right of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness without the owner- 
ship of land and tools with which to 
work.” 

These parties for the most part 
flourished in times of especial na- 
tional distress. Some of their planks 
were taken over by the major parties. 
Some of their leaders, as in the case 
of Terence V. Powderly, head of the 
Knights of Labor, were eased out of 
their positions by kindly offers of 
administrative jobs. The Populist 
party lent its support to Bryan in 
1896 and in so doing dug its own 
grave. 


HE present century brought new 
T thica party alignments. About 
1900 Morris Hillquit broke away 
from his old Socialist Labor mooring 
and united with various followers of 
Victor L. Berger of Milwaukee and 
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Eugene Victor Debs of Indiana to 
form the Socialist party. 

Twelve years later, Theodore 
Roosevelt, angered at the stand-pat 
Administration of President Taft, 
became the leader of the Bull Moose 
or Progressive party in a short-lived 
crusade against the “tools of the 
corrupt interests,” “the malefactors 
of great wealth” and the “judicial 
oligarchies” found in the major 
political parties. 

The Progressive party of 1912 
gave little thought to the money 
question, one of the chief problems 
dealt with by the Greenback and 
Populist groups in the late Nine- 
teenth Century, and centred its 
attention on more direct popular 
control of government and on a 
programme of social reform dear to 
the heart of many social workers. 
The party was in no sense, however, 
an anti-capitalist party. If capitalism, 
according to the Rooseveltian gospel, 
but mended its ways and if the 
capitalists agreed to give the workers 
and consumers a “square deal,” all 
would be well. The capitalist system 
as such was essentially sound. 

Millions of followers flocked to 
Roosevelt’s standard, but Wilson, 
with his eloquent pleas for the “‘new 
freedom,” became the beneficiary 
of the split in the Republican ranks 
and won an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the electoral votes. 

It was, of course, not Roosevelt 
but Senator Robert M. La Follette 
who started the Progressive move- 
ment of 1912. He gave it its first 
impetus. Roosevelt, however, jumped 
on the band wagon at the psycho- 
logical moment and was soon in 
complete command of the parade. 
He captured the party, used it and 
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tossed it aside when election day 
was over. 

The War came. Following the War, 
the Republicans returned to power 
and, under President Warren Gama- 
liel Harding, gave to the country 
one of the most inefficient and cor- 
rupt national Administrations since 
post-Civil War days. 

In the ranks of labor, particularly 
among the railroad workers, there 
began to develop a demand for a 
higher status than was accorded 
before the United States decided to 
help “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Labor began to talk of 
such things as nationalization, co- 
operative banking and independent 
political action. It followed closely 
the growing successes of the British 
Labor party and in a number of 
instances formed Labor and Farmer- 
Labor parties. 

Several groups among the machin- 
ists, the railroad brotherhoods, et al., 
joined with the Socialists in the or- 
ganization of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action. In 1924, 
the Conference issued an appeal to 
labor unions, farm organizations and 
other progressive groups to send 
delegates to a convention on the 
Fourth of July at Cleveland to select 
a national ticket. The nomination of 
Calvin Coolidge by the Republicans 
and of John W. Davis, legal adviser 
of the House of Morgan, by the 
Democrats, led to bitter criticism 
among erstwhile supporters of the 
old parties and, when July 4 arrived, 
delegates poured into the convention 
hall from all over the country. 

The convention unanimously nom- 
inated La Follette and Wheeler. It 
adopted a platform which endorsed 
the demands of organized labor on 
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injunctions and living standards. 
It took the side of the railroad 
brotherhoods in their dispute with 
the railroads. It denounced the con- 
trol of industrial life by trusts and 
monopolies, advocated a consider- 
able degree of public ownership, 
attacked the Supreme Court as an 
upholder of the status guo, upbraided 
the two old parties for their “im- 
perialistic” ventures in the Car- 
ibbean and the Orient and meted 
out its condemnation of the Harding 
Administration for its corruption and 
malfeasance in office. 

The Socialists saw in the nomina- 
tion of La Follette and Wheeler the 
beginning of a Labor party for 
America. La Follette, in his address 
of acceptance, promised the as- 
sembled delegates that, in case the 
electorate piled up a good sized vote, 
he would assist in the creation of a 
permanent third party movement. 
Partly on the basis of this promise, 
the Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action decided to call a convention 
in January to consider the organiza- 
tion of a Labor party. 

La Follette conducted a whirl-wind 
campaign. The American Federation 
of Labor, for the first time in its 
history, endorsed a Presidential can- 
didate on a third party ticket. Farm 
organizations all over the country 
followed suit. Over 4,750,000 votes 
were cast for the Progressive candi- 
dates, considerably more than was 
expected at the beginning of the 
campaign. 

Here surely, declared many, is the 
basis of a party in opposition to the 
two old machines. But many of 
La Follette’s followers in the closing 
days of the campaign had been 
dreaming dreams not of a five- 
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million vote, but of a plurality vote. 
On March 4, they were saying, we 
will see our candidates escorted tothe 
White House. So, when the votes 
were counted, the nearly 5,000,000 
votes appeared to them to be woe- 
fully small and into mourning they 
went. The insurgent Senators and 
Congressmen who followed the Pro- 
gressive banner, made their peace, 
at least formally, with the old party 
machines, for who wanted to become 
a martyr and lose his seniority on 
Congressional committees? 

The American Federation of Labor 
Executive went back to its old “non- 
partisan” activities. The railroad 
brotherhoods broke away from the 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. The rather wobbly national 
Farmer-Labor party became inactive 
and the Socialist party was the only 
national group to hold its ranks 
intact. 

The following campaign of 1928 
was waged in the midst of a period of 
“unparalleled prosperity.” Business 
men, economists and working men 
by the thousands, in those days 
which now seem to us so remote, 
were hypnotized by that “ prosper- 
ity.” From all over the world delega- 
tions were being sent to investigate 
the cause of American well-being. 
We had entered, was the common 
comment, on a period of permanent 
prosperity. The curve of the business 
cycle was being ironed out. Business 
was becoming stabilized. Americans 
were beginning to realize how in- 
exhaustible weré the resources of 
their country and, for the first time, 
were evaluating their securities at 
their true value. The “new capital- 
ism” was bringing a degree of secur- 
ity and comfort to the masses such 











as was formerly thought to be attain- 
able only by the few. This at least 
was the message of the Republican 
party. 

“The slogan of progress,” declared 
Herbert Hoover in those days, “is 
changing from the full dinner pail 
to the full garage. Our people have 
more to eat, better clothes to wear 
and betterhomes . . . Ajobtoevery 
man and woman has been made more 
secure. We have in this short period 
[seven and a half years from the 1921 
depression] decreased the fear of 
poverty, the fear of unemployment, 
the fear of old age . . . A continua- 
tion of the policies of the Republican 
party is fundamentally necessary 
to this progress and to the further 
building up of this prosperity.” 

Alfred E. Smith, candidate for the 
Democratic party, pointed out some 
discrepancies in this statement, but 
John J. Raskob — Mr. Smith’s fi- 
nancial mentor — and other leading 
Democratic figures were themselves 
gathering in their tens of thousands 
of dollars in market manipulations 
and to them “Republican prosper- 
ity” seemed a not altogether mythi- 
cal thing. 

Norman Thomas was nominated 
by the Socialist party. He pointed 
out that, despite all talk to the con- 
trary, insecurity had been increasing; 
that, from 1920 to 1927, there were 
anywhere from a minimum of 1,400,- 
000 to 4,200,000 out of work in the 
United States; that such vital indus- 
tries as agriculture, textiles, mining, 
were in the doldrums; that the pro- 
ductivity of the workers was in- 
creasing at a far greater rate than 
were their wages; that the so-called 
good times were kept up by merely 
temporary expedients, including high 
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pressure salesmanship and _instal- 
ment buying, and that a day of 
reckoning was at hand. 

But the average man listened to 


the “Great Engineer” and the 
“Happy Warrior,” and let it go at 
that. Thomas, the Socialist, obtained 
but 270,000 votes; Foster, Commu- 
nist candidate, less than one-sixth 
of that number. 


ouR years have passed. America 
F is confronted again with a period 
of depression, one of the longest and 
most devastating in its history, a 
period described by Dean Donham 
of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration as marking “‘a major 
breakdown of capitalism.” Similar 
depressions exist in every large 
country of the world with the ex- 
ception of Russia. 

Increasing numbers of thinkers 
are maintaining that such periods of 
unemployment can be avoided only 
by a redistribution of wealth and 
income and a degree of social plan- 
ning utterly incompatible with the 
continuance of the system of pro- 
duction for private profit. Many are 
declaring that the question is no 
longer whether this or another form 
of capitalism is better adapted to 
social needs but whether capitalism 
must give way to a socialistic order 
as a result of a violent upheaval, 
or of comparatively peaceful political 
and economic action. 

The clashing philosophies in the 
country today, they assert, are not 
represented by the two major parties. 
There is no essential disagreement 
between these parties regarding the 
maintenance of the present social 
order. Both stand for the system of 
private ownership of industry. The 
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Republican party, they contend, is 
largely in the hands of the large in- 
dustrialists and financiers of the 
North. The Democratic party is 
largely controlled, on the other 
hand, by the conservative industrial- 
ists of the South and by the corrupt 
political machines of the North. 

These two parties, they continue, 
were formerly divided on the ques- 
tion of States’ rights. There is little 
difference between Republicans and 
Democrats on this question today. 
They were formerly divided on the 
tariff. Today many of the industrial 
leaders of the South, active in the 
Democratic party, are for an even 
higher tariff than are the Republican 
financiers of the South. Large num- 
bers of Democrats voted for the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff and were re- 
sponsible for more recent increases 
intended to produce further revenue. 
The “competitive tariff for revenue” 
urged by the Democrats in their 1932 
platform may mean anything or 
nothing. 

As far as honesty in office is con- 
cerned, third party advocates insist, 
there is little to choose as between 
the corrupt Tammany machine of 
New York and the corrupt Republi- 
can machine of Philadelphia. 

The 1932 platforms of the two old 
parties are indicative of similarity 
of purposes. It is true, admit the 
third party advocates, that there is a 
difference in the length of the two 
party platforms. The Republicans 
take 9,0co words to say little or 
nothing, while the Democrats take 
only 1,400 words. There is a differ- 
ence on how best to legalize beer. 
The Democrats go the Republicans 
one better in their advocacy of State 
systems of unemployment insurance 
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— though they say nothing about 
Federal aid to such systems. But 
on little else do they differ. Neither 
party says anything about the eco- 
nomic system as such. Neither ad- 
vocates additional measures of 
public ownership. In fact, the Dem- 
ocratic party goes out of its way to 
hark back to the individualistic 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, in its 
demand for “the removal of govern- 
ment from all fields of private enter- 
prise except where necessary to 
develop public works and natural 
resources in the common interest.” 
The rather vague planks in both 
parties’ platforms on agriculture, 
banking, armaments, conservation, 
economy, Latin America, work and 
wages, and a dozen other subjects 
are so similar that not one out of a 
hundred could tell which planks were 
Republican and which were Demo- 
cratic. 

It is in the belief that the two old 
parties are merely engaged in shad- 
ow-boxing with each other and that 
neither party has come to grips with 
such fundamental problems as in- 
security, wealth distribution and 
social control that an increasing 
number of Americans will this year 
undoubtedly follow the example of 
the League for Political Action and 
turn to the Socialist party candidate, 
Norman Thomas, as the best means 
of building up an effective instrument 
of constructive social change in this 
country and, perhaps, as a prelimi- 
nary step toward the formation of 
a more inclusive party of labor and 
of the farming population. 

The type of political alignment 
which the Socialist party is seeking 
to bring about is indicated by its 
aeapail in the preamble of the 
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party platform “to transfer the 
principal industries of the country 
from private ownership and auto- 
cratic, cruelly inefficient manage- 
ment to social ownership and demo- 
cratic control. Only by these means 
will it be possible to organize our 
industrial life on a basis of planned 
and steady operation without peri- 
odic breakdowns and disastrous 
crises.” 

More concretely, as transitional 
measures, the party urges public 
ownership of key industries, with 
adequate representation on boards 
of management of the consumer, the 
technician and the worker; social 
insurance against sickness, accident 
and unemployment; old age pen- 
sions; a programme of public works, 
a prominent feature of which is the 
proposal to clear slum areas and to 
erect healthful and artistic homes 
for the workers; the socialization of 
our banking and credit system and 
the parses See of a unified bank- 
ing system, beginning with the 
governmental acquisition of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and the extension 
of the services of the Postal Savings 
Banks to cover all departments of 
the banking business; a programme 
of farm relief and reconstruction; 
measures for the protection of citi- 
zens in the exercise of their civil 
rights, for steeper taxation on in- 
comes and inheritances in the higher 
brackets and for constitutional 
changes tending to make the Govern- 
ment more responsible to the will 
of the people. 

These changes include propor- 
tional representation, direct election 
of the President and Vice-President, 
the initiative and referendum, an 
amendment to the Constitution to 
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make constitutional amendments 
less cumbersome and the abolition 
of the power of the Supreme Court 
to pass upon the constitutionality of 
legislation enacted by Congress. 

The party likewise favors as a 
prominent plank in its programme, 
a Workers’ Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution empowering Con- 
gress to establish national systems 
of social insurance, to abolish child 
labor, to establish and take over 
various business enterprises to be 
owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, and generally to pass legis- 
lation for the social and economic 
welfare of the workers of the United 
States. 

Finally, the platform contains a 
programme for better international 
relations. It demands the recogni- 
tion of Russia; the conditional en- 
trance of the United States into the 
League of Nations; the drastic reduc- 
tion of arms, with a view to total 
disarmament; the creation of “in- 
ternational economic organizations 
to deal with problems of raw mate- 
rials, investments, money, credit, 
tariff and living standards from the 
viewpoint of the welfare of the 
masses throughout the world,” and 
an end of all imperialist ventures. 

The Prohibition question was 
frankly discussed at the Convention. 
Four viewpoints were presented. 
One group urged that the question 
be entirely ignored. It was of little 
importance as compared with the 
problem of how to find work for the 
unemployed. A second group wished 
the Convention to denounce all at- 
tempts to divert the attention of the 
American people from the struggle 
for bread to the struggle for beer. 
A third section would commit the 
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party to a referendum of the people. 
The fourth group, led by Heywood 
Broun of New York and Oscar 
Ameringer of Oklahoma, was for 
out-and-out repeal. Their plank pro- 
posed “repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the taking over of 
the liquor industry under Govern- 
ment ownership and control with the 
right of local option for each State 
to maintain Prohibition within its 
borders.” 

The repeal plank carried by asmall 
majority over the plank for a 
referendum. The party rules provide 
that twenty-five per cent of the 
delegates can petition for a vote of 
party members on any plank. Dele- 
gates asked for a referendum of the 
membership on this question. The 
results of the voting will probably 
have been published behen this 

article appears. 

‘ The Socialist party is not, of 
course, the only third party in this 
campaign. Other candidates and 
platforms confront the voter, but 
space does not permit of their ade- 
quate description. 


AVE any of these movements 
H a chance of influencing Ameri- 
can life and becoming, in the course 
of events, first parties? (Many claim 
that they are already second parties, 
as the Republican and Democratic 
machines are in all essentials one.) 

Many in the two major political 
organizations answer these ques- 
tions in the negative. “The United 
States,” they contend, “is a country 
of the two party system. Minor 
movements have failed in the past. 
They are bound to fail in the future. 
In voting for their candidates you 
are throwing your vote away. It is 
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much better to put your influence 
on the side of the more advanced of 
the candidates in the two old parties 
than to lose it in voting for one of the 
smaller groups with no immediate 
chance of election. Stay in the old 
parties and reform them.” 

To which the advocate of a more 
fundamental political alignment re- 
plies: 

“In times of great national crises, 
a third party may be rapidly pushed 
into the first rank. This was the 
case with the Republicans, under the 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln. To- 
day we are in such a national crisis. 
Neither political machine is pre- 
pared to deal with it. The time is 
ripe for the rapid development of a 
party which can cope with our pres- 
ent tragic situation. 

“Even when a third party is 
small, it exerts a tremendous power 
as a pace-maker on the larger organ- 
izations. Measure after measure first 
introduced by a minority group has 
been taken up by a major party, 
fearful of further desertions, and has 
been placed upon the statute books. 
“It is far more important to build a 
foundation for a movement in which 
you believe than to throw your vote 
away by helping to elect candidates 
with whom you have little or no 
sympathy. 

“For generations men and women 
have been trying to clean up the 
old parties. Their efforts have been 
largely wasted. In the meanwhile 
the economic system has been run- 
ning down. If something of a radical 
nature is not done, chaos or a Fascist 
dictatorship might well result. Every 
effort must be made to create a 
peaceful instrument powerful enough 
to bring about social change with a 
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minimum of violent upheaval. The 
time for tinkering with the old 
machines has passed.” 

In the coming election the pros and 
cons of these points of view are 
bound to be discussed with greater 
intensity than for years past. The 
big chances are that the Socialist 
vote will greatly increase, as will that 
of some of the other minor parties. 

And after election, what then? 
Will the Socialist party and other 
groups continue to go it alone? Will 
the Farmer-Labor party of Minne- 
sota and other local parties decide 
to codperate with the Socialist party 
in the formation of a more powerful 
alliance? Will organized labor follow 
the line of action of the labor move- 
ment of practically all other ad- 
vanced countries and help build a 
Labor party? Will the organized 
farmers join as a means of pulling 
themselves out of their present 
plight? 

Sooner or later a powerful political 
group distinct from the two old 
parties, composed of masses of work- 
ers and farmers and of idealists from 
other sections of the population, and 
committed to fundamental social 
change, is, I believe, bound to make 
its appearance in America as in other 
advanced countries. 

The League for Independent Politi- 
cal Action hopes that the Socialists, 
the Farmer-Laborites of Minnesota 
and other States and other political 
groupings might meet and discuss 
possibilities of united action in the 
early part of next year. 

During the last few years, since the 
La Follette campaign, the Socialist 
party has concentrated on the build- 
ing up of its party organization. 
It does not favor an alliance with 
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loosely organized groups of free 
lance intellectuals in a progressive 
third party movement. Should 
masses of workers in the labor move- 
ment and among the farmers desire 
to join with the Socialists in the 
formation of a Labor party, however, 
it would probably gladly codperate. 

When is organized labor likely to 
decide to break completely with its 
non-partisan policy and build a party 
of its own? There are unions in the 
labor movement ready for such a 
step. The Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor has supported the Socialist 
party for many years. The Minne- 
sota Federation of Labor is com- 
mitted to the Farmer Labor party. 
Organized labor in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul recently assisted materially 
in electing Mayors Anderson and 
Mahoney of these cities. The Mon- 
tana Federation of Labor is now led 
by President James Graham, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Socialist party, and several State 
federations in the Northwest are be- 
coming restive under old party lead- 
ership. A few international unions, 
particularly in the needle trades — 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the Amalgamated, 
among them — have long supported 
the Socialist and Labor parties. 
Many local unions and city centrals 
are ardent advocates of a labor 
party. Their numbers are, it is true, 
still small as compared with those 
who would stick by the old political 
machines, but those numbers are 
growing. In the event of a Socialist- 
Labor-Farmer - alignment, a con- 
siderable section of labor from city, 
State and international unions would 
probably decide to support such a 
movement before the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor as such took the 
plunge. 

Third party movements in the past 
have always obtained large support 
from the farming population. If the 
recent addresses of the head of the 
American Farm Bureau in denuncia- 
tion of the failure of both parties 
to help the farmer is in any way 
indicative, the farmer is again pre- 
paring to go on the war-path against 
the major parties in a number of 
sections of the country. 

The most successful of the third 
party groups in any one State is, of 
course, the Farmer-Labor party of 
Minnesota. Thus far the Minnesota 
movement has refused to join with 
national groups. Its leaders have 
taken the position that it would be 
ready for such national alliances only 
when Farmer-Labor or Socialist 
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parties had gained partial or com- 
plete power in a number of other 
States. 

Economic events during the next 
twelve months, however, are likely 
to produce some startling shifts in 
political attitudes. And when things 
begin to move in America they can 
often be depended upon to move 
with great rapidity. One thing is 
certain: either the American people 
must soon put in control a party 
genuinely committed to a programme 
of security, plenty and freedom for 
the masses, or else they must be 
prepared to face increasing social 
and economic disaster. We can not 
much longer maintain a Twentieth 
Century technological plant and 
adopt social policies based on the 
primitive individualism of the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 





Hurt Feelings 


By GLenway WeEscoTT 


A Story 


HILE John Durn lay dying 
\ X ] in his city house, the world- 
famous physician who sat 
by the bedroom door wondered if 
it could be the aged capitalist’s 
strength of character that made it 
impossible for him to concentrate on 
the book in his hand, now that his 
presence was a mere formality, a 
compliment to the daughter Caro- 
line, Mrs. Holly Cleaveland, whose 
husband had left her years before 
and whose son was abroad. There 
was no hope of recovery, but days 
passed without bringing the end. 
John Durn could still strike his 
well-pointed teeth together, and pre- 
vent the breath from rustling in his 
nostrils. His arms were pinned close 
to the body, and both his legs drawn 
up by paralysis on one side. His no- 
torious will power would not let him 
die. At times, like a bird, in glutton- 
ous ecstasy, it appeared to flap its 
wings; the little huddled body shook 
or lifted slightly; and though the day 
was quiet, the velvet around the bed 
shrank from draughts that, under 
the circumstances, seemed super- 
natural. Now and then one could see 
that another bit of tissue had been 
torn away, or a vein pinched shut. 
A sort of invisible beak sharpened 


now this joint, now that, aiming also 
at the wondrous eyes and mouth; 
but they flickered or twitched, and, 
as it were, kept out of the way. 

The nurses were not there to save 
his life; quite the contrary; and they 
glanced at him as if they feared that 
after such a banquet — the obstinate 
soul so greedily clawing and clinging 
to the flesh — there would be noth- 
ing left for death, nothing to bury; 
but their fluttering white presence, 
their arsenal of instruments and 
drugs, could not as yet scare it away. 

At first sight he did not seem, had 
never seemed, a great man. Below 
the eyes his face was that of a de- 
pressed child. The lips did close well, 
too well; and on his large brow there 
were odd lines, like hieroglyphs or a 
hastily sketched map; and the eyes 
themselves were bold and caressing, 
deep-set, with spots in the fishy 
color of the iris; but on the whole it 
was a poor head on a mediocre body. 

He was one of those inspired men, 
prophet robbers, who, before the 
great industries and the great news- 
papers arose and woke the public’s 
suspicion, while the United States 
still seemed a modest though vast 
Arcadia, cut up into personal em- 
pires the very substances of which it 
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is composed, knowing by some sixth 
sense the most precious of these 
where they lay embedded in primeval 
landscape, and seizing upon them 
before any inventory was taken. 
There were many such fortunes; his 
was said to be the greatest at the 
time he died. By birth, he was a poor 
pastor’s only son. 

The true story of his rise, step by 
step, in detail, could not be told. 
Not one demagogue or journalist 
looked twice at the unimpressive 
figure until it was too late — the 
documents scattered from coast to 
coast, the face of every transaction 
masked with legality. Friendless and 
vigilant, living to be eighty-one, he 
outlasted most of his rivals and asso- 
ciates; and it was well known that, 
no matter what it cost him, he would 
revenge any aspersion or breach of 
confidence; there were also innu- 
merable degrees of complicity. So his 
career, three-quarters of a century 
long, lay under a legendary light, a 
pall of coerced benevolence. Toward 
the end, during a period of dem- 
ocratic fever, he did have to redeem 
his reputation by contributions to 
charity, not large enough to distress 
him; but in general his name was 
merely glamorous, his virtues and 
vices unknown. 

This, roughly, is how his wealth 
was amassed: He showed no genius 
until after the Civil War. Then a 
little gold found in California in the 
Fifties was exchanged for coal, dirty 
mouths opening in a hundred East- 
ern hills. Coal led his attention to 
the mechanical maws it nourishes, 
locomotives and freighters and fac- 
tories. Then he went back to mining, 
concentrating upon the interme- 
diary metals this time, and making 
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the successive inventors of the cen- 
tury’s machinery wait upon him for 
what its nerves and vital parts had 
to be made of. Several generations of 
employes, wonderfully deformed to 


' work better, bred and died at his 


bidding; the blessed stream of his 
fortune swept their heavy arms 
along like straws, and like blobs of 
offal their subjugated faces. The 
wealth from one source was with- 
drawn and roughly estimated, its 
next metamorphosis rapidly chosen; 
and it sank out of sight in unex- 
pected undertakings, other mines 
and manufactures, just as a river 
vanishes into a cave — to be reborn, 
elsewhere, as new anonymous springs, 
far apart. Wealth was protean, that 
was his secret; it could be harvested 
and resown anywhere, divided and 
rewoven, and continually deformed 
beyond recognition. He traveled 
incessantly, moving his investments 
with him. He worked harder than 
any ten of his terrible laborers, but 
with a seeming lack of both confi- 
dence and logic. All those capitalists 
who were faithful to one hope or one 
type of business scoffed at him, or 
scolded in private, or simply shiv- 
ered, each according to his temper- 
ament, just as they would have done 
if he had been a ghost, flapping 
about, in several places at once, 
harmless perhaps, or hellish — who 
could tell? Always he moved with a 
shuffiing gait, holding out before 
him his injured-looking hands; it 
might have been those hands, a 
sort of divining-rod with ten short 
branches, that led his prophetic 
gaze on and on. A fierce though 
shame-faced activity spread with his 
imagination all over the world. 
Suddenly it died down — of course 
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did not die, but concentrated and 
lay still, in property, freeholds and 
strangle holds. He bought the ground 
under others’ wealth, and the walls 
which others’ growing genius re- 
quired: invisible foundations every- 
where, and cheap spaces just coming 
under the spell of development, and 
the nerve centres of transportation, 
miles of warehouses and epic wharves, 
and scattered streets of passive 
buildings — merely dreaming his do- 
minion from then on. By 1890 he had 
to work no more, think no more, not 
even make men work. His riches had 
taken their final form, not protean, 
but idle and labyrinthine and hushed: 
a vast monument to him, a nation- 
wide tomb; and now he lay just 
alive in one room of one house, one 
corner of the tomb, plucking with the 
one hand not yet stricken at the 
simple sheets under his chin. 


Fe time to time his daughter 
Caroline Cleaveland came quietly 
and exchanged a word with the doc- 
tor at the door, occasionally forcing 
herself to draw near the bed and 
caress the profound face. She longed 
for the return of her son, lately come 
of age and on his way home from 
abroad, and would even have wel- 
comed her unkind husband, whose 
very address she had not cared to 
know for years. She could not be 
sorry that her father was dying; she 
could no longer have lived as he 
wished. In the last few days a flood 
of retarded comprehension and vi- 
carious experience had been let in 
upon her quiet intellect, and it had 
left her much changed, just as when 
a dam breaks over some low embit- 
tered field, untillable maybe or 
given over to modest gardening — 
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there, where layers of soil, dependa- 
ble fences and dull plantations have 
been violently removed, lies for 
future use a quite naked place, a 
humble stream running over a few 
basic stones. Mrs. Cleaveland’s heart 
seemed washed out, with a little 
feeling in it, more spontaneous than 
before but very cold. 

By her father’s bed, as she whis- 
pered to the nurses, softly, stiffly, 
trying to appear what they expected 
her to be, it was not pity but im- 
patience for the end, not sorrow but 
a more or less religious resentment 
that shook her and almost brought 
her to her knees. The nurses and the 
doctor probably supposed her to be 
a coward about death. She herself 
sometimes did too, having learned 
from the dying man to think herself 
mediocre; but in fact she now knew 
enough about the ferocities and the 
wrongs amid which she had lived, in 
innocence, to justify a loftier and 
more impersonal fear. 

She had spent the last few days in 
what was still called the office, sort- 
ing out her father’s private papers. 
He would always have left it undone; 
never would have admitted that he 
was about to die. Roegate, the law- 
yer, regarded himself as the ideal 
custodian of grim secrets and the 
middle-aged woman as a child, in- 
capable of taking good with bad as 
he did; and he would have thought 
it his duty to keep her from all famil- 
iarity with John Durn’s affairs. He 
was mistaken about her, she had 
said to herself, as, before he had any 
right to do so, she entered her 
father’s sanctuary: the pharasaic wor- 
ship in that house of all the virtues 
that gowith poverty was her father’s, 
and had nothing to do with her 
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nature or her beliefs. She was indif- 
ferent to the moral dignity of the 
fortune she and Henry Cleaveland 
were about to inherit, or so she had 
supposed. Never having had any- 
thing to spend independently, she 
rejoiced in its immensity; that was 
all. Every sort of rebellious imagina- 
tion had been schooled out of her; 
so perhaps it actually was without 
suspicion of the human heritage 
underlying the other, and principally 
in defiance of Roegate, that she had 
hastened to her father’s desk. 

She had scarcely discovered which 
key fitted the first drawer, before 
she realized that her father would 
punish her for it if he lived. At a 
servant’s footfall in the corridor, she 
started and looked over her shoulder 
timidly, as if he were still able to 
steal in, his blue-green gaze fluttering 
from her head to her feet. But she 
excused herself by the last really 
affectionate thought she was to ac- 
cord him: by reading all those pa- 
pers, she might be able to replace his 
icy intermittent presence (soon to 
return no more) by a really compre- 
hensive image of what he had been. 
Was it not more respectful of his 
authority to disobey it at once, un- 
happily, than merely to wait, like a 
bullied child, until authority is out 
of the way? 

First she found, in a cardboard 
box, an unfamiliar photograph of 
her mother, resting one tapering 
hand on a piece of sculpture repre- 
senting an eagle: a malleable face 
like an Italian actress’s, but more 
specifically ardent, more practical. 
A look of vague discontent somehow 
illuminated it; but it was not, in- 
deed, at all an intelligent face. Hum- 
bled from childhood, amid the elec- 
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tricity and under the shadow of her 
father’s mind, Caroline Cleaveland 
called her own uncreative truthful 
vision, unintelligence; and supposing 
this to be her mother’s legacy, 
blushed for them both. A good guile- 
less wife, luckier than she. . . . How- 
ever, as she went on trying to read 
meanings into the old-fashioned im- 
age, she began to be troubled by 
something in it: a dangerous dream- 
iness, an expression too energetic to 
be so undecided, something like an 
excess of beauty, though the un- 
symmetrical features were plain; and 
then felt less sure that her mother 
had been an ordinary pure creature 
like herself. Perhaps this particular 
photographer had meant to flatter; 
but on the bottom of the box, her 
father had written: “Carrie just as 
she looked.” 

Underneath the photograph lay a 
large flat package offomed papers also 
inscribed in the financier’s wiry hand: 
“Re Jos. Gilson, the man Mother 
thought better of than she did of 
me.” To Mrs. Cleaveland’s relief 
they all seemed to concern business; 
she was less afraid to pry into the 
workings of ambition, however ab- 
normally blessed, than into those of 
beauty. The dates on the pages va- 
ried from the close of the Civil War 
until 1887. 

There were copies of letters from 
various offices and banks, saying 
that his instructions concerning cer- 
tain other companies had been car- 
ried out. There were printed financial 
statements and manuscript reports 
headed ‘ ‘Confidénti al,” apparently 
showing ruin gaining ground in the 
same firms’ business: figures in col- 
umns that were, Mrs. Cleaveland 
supposed, like the little spots and 




















cavities in a tuberculous lung which 
a professional ear can hear sucking, 
rustling. She had no such ear; many 
memoranda covered transactions too 
complex for her to follow; but a par- 
allel series of newspaper clippings 
left no doubt of their significance: 
bankruptcy proceedings, ruined in- 
vestors, litigation in courts, sale at a 
loss. Throughout, connected with all 
these enterprises in trouble, as an 
important stockholder, or one of the 
directors, or in some cases as sole 
proprietor, constantly recurred the 
name of Joseph Gilson, the man her 
mother had thought well of. 

Across the top of certain pages 

fastened with a rusty pin, John Durn 
had scrawled, “Thank the Lord,” 
and across the bottom, “No one 
knows”; and on another sheet over 
a baffling mass of figures, sinister 
additions and subtractions, “Worth 
trying again if he doesn’t catch 
on.” 
At the bottom of another drawer 
Mrs. Cleaveland found some de- 
tached documents of a later date; 
evidently this animosity, whatever 
it meant, had run through her fa- 
ther’s entire life. These later papers 
were much less numerous and ap- 
peared to lie where they had hap- 
pened to fall, part of the routine, no 
longer worth writing comments upon 
or wrapping up. 

Joseph Gilson must be a very 
poor man by now, the great finan- 
cier’s daughter said to herself lightly. 
Her father was dying; probably the 
other was dead. She supposed that 
life-long rivalries were the rule in 
business; and she might not have 
given the matter any further thought 
but for the riddle of her mother’s 
part in the ruin of the one by the 
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other. Perhaps the fact that her own 
life had been ruined and canceled, 
under her father’s control, also oc- 
curred to her. In any case, it was not 
her imagination alone that attrib- 
uted to the dead woman’s beauty 
the harmfulness that was still excit- 
ing, among these apparent by-prod- 
ucts of love, ineradicable like a 
blood-stain. The widower himself 
had placed her loveliest photograph 
with the records of the harm he had 
done, and labeled them with her 
name. So Mrs. Cleaveland was 
spurred on, as one might be, at a 
meeting-place of criminal accom- 
plices, by catching a glimpse of some 
ideal creature, some natural ally, or 
by overhearing a reference to mis- 
fortunes of one’s own for which it 
has never before seemed that any 
one was to blame. 

With great haste that was begin- 
ning to be painful, as if at any mo- 
ment the life in the shabby pieces of 
paper, along with her father’s on the 
other side of the house, might expire, 
Mrs. Cleaveland opened another 
drawer. There lay the private cor- 
respondence: her mother’s last let- 
ters to her father, pages about the 
sale of the gold claims in California, 
pages expressing her timid feverish 
need for his return from Washington 
— love lyricism in the Civil War 
style, stilted indeed, but frank 
enough to make the unhappily mar- 
ried woman of the next generation 
blush. Whatever else had been done 
or left undone, Mrs. Durn had not 
loved any other man. There was a 
series of letters that Gilson had 
written her at about the same time. 
There was a long letter from Gilson 
to Durn, on which the latter had 
written: “She might almost as well 
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have been untrue.” There were sev- 
eral letters from the humiliated 
husband to his wife; and one indig- 
nant reply, marked by him with 
great blotted crosses, which made 
the mystery clear. 

The papers shook in Caroline 
Cleaveland’s hands, but only at 
intervals; her mind was slow and 
subtle and obstinate; and it was as 
if the shock of what she was learning 
affected her in instalments. 


HIS, more or less, is what had 
g pote: In California in the 
"Sixties John Durn and Joseph Gil- 
son together had owned a large tract 
of land on which there were deposits 
of gold. This of course constituted 
moderate wealth, but it was all they 
had. Durn suggested selling and re- 
investing in coal; Gilson would not 
agree to. The former was then in 
Washington on some little business 
of supplies for the Federal troops. 
Mrs. Durn approved the partner’s 
decision, and wrote her husband to 
that effect: the assured future of the 
gold claims, the folly of sale, the risk 
of his radical fancies. Gilson, in his 
replies to his associate, used some 
identical phrases, ingenuously adding 
that Mrs. Durn agreed with him; 
and withdrawing to the farthest 
outpost of their property, as if to 
keep watch over it, addressed to the 
anxious woman letters like those of 
one conspirator to another, though 
honest and respectful, invoking her 
influence over her foolish husband, 
for the security and prosperity of all 
three. John Durn, excited partly by 
a sort of visionary greed, seeing in- 
finite wealth ahead along the lines 
he proposed, and partly by love, 
with its need of seeming infallible in 
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his wife’s eyes, reproached her bit- 
terly. No less enamored, but misled 
by the belittling maternal element 
in a woman’s passion, she replied 
with a candid comparison of the two 
partners, ascribing all the business 
inspiration to Gilson, the one she 
did not love. 

“Dear husband,” that letter be- 
gan, “I see that you mistake my 
meaning, and maybe do it on pur- 
pose. I maintain that prosperity has 
now got to its high-water mark for 
one thing. You don’t seem to think 
much of our wealth as it stands now, 
you ought to realize how lucky we 
are, and I think you overrate your 
own powers. Very likely Jos. isn’t as 
honest as you are, but he always 
showed sounder judgment in money 
matters. You used to give in to him 
in the early days, and what possesses 
you to make rash plans by yourself 
now, and be so stubborn? Jos. is 
more friendly in company, and so 
can find out what other business men 
think best.” (Thus she hinted that 
not only one irresistible rival but a 
vague humiliating host was opposed 
to his solitary project.) “Of course 
we ought to make some more money, 
as you say, and the best plan is to 
follow his course, as he tells us. I 
don’t pretend to be any more com- 
petent than you to pass on the mat- 
ter of selling out by itself, and you 
know my private feelings. But as 

our wife, I can see that you mis- 
judge your own nature. You are one 
to make a woman happy, not to 
make her rich. I have been making a 
study of you ‘all your life, don’t 
forget.” (Thus she suggested that 
even their present position was due 
chiefly to Gilson.) “If you persist in 
this wild scheme, I shan’t know what 
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to think, except that you don’t care 
what happens, neither about me, or 
our poor little Caroline’s future. I 
tell you this for your own good. 
You’d better give in to Jos. All told 
he is better at business than you 
are. Your loving wife.” 

John Durn marked this corre- 
spondence with the crosses, and re- 
turned to California. From then on 
there were no more letters to make 
clear, half a century later, the work- 
ing of the wife and the friend’s error 
and the husband’s love and hate. 
When John Durn first saw the other 
two together, immediately, softly, 
poetically — as a change of season 
sets in, or like a rare disease marking 
a man with its first symptom — his 
animosity must have fixed on Gilson 
forever. Once in the presence of his 
excitement, pressed in his embrace, 
Mrs. Durn probably kept still; his 
hunger for her then with no more 
confidence in her, his adoration with- 
out respect —traits of genius as 
regards women — entitling him to 
wifely submissiveness at least. 

Did she know what she had done? 
In that imperial epoch (such at least 
was the secret in their case) the ac- 
quisitive instincts were at the root of 
love, palpitant and fecund under all 
the puritan garb. Financial clairvoy- 
ance was the equivalent of personal 
magnetism; power to make money, 
virility; a faithful wife, one who had 
faith in her husband’s success; adul- 
tery scarcely a kiss but a belief or 
disbelief. Not throbbing hearts, ex- 
pressive mouths, but the calculating 
brain and the constructive hands 
were the chief organs of love: those 
hands that seized real estate, picked 
out investments, held the reins of 
administration, signed papers, dealt 
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forth luxury. Mrs. Durn had pre- 
ferred another’s to her husband’s. 

So John Durn reached out fur- 
tively toward the empire she had 
not believed him “_ to, but first 
of all toward the man who had pro- 
voked her infidelity and the change 
in him. For the moment he seemed to 
give in to his friend in the matter of 
the gold claims, certain though he 
was that by so doing he was losing 
money every day. As it were in com- 
pensation, Gilson consented to form 
a new company with him, to buy and 
sell property around San Francisco. 
With repeated expressions of humil- 
ity, Durn undertook only to be its 
president, a passive position, made 
Gilson treasurer, and pretended to 
leave the finances entirely in his 
hands; but by collusion with banks 
and speculating clients, did not, with 
the desired results. The new firm 
could not meet its obligations. Gil- 
son, in his shame, for his friend’s 
sake, preferred not to declare bank- 
ruptcy, but to fight the matter out 
in a corrupt court. For, in order to 
save his reputation, not only his 
property but John Durn’s would 
have had to be sold for the creditors’ 
benefit. In public Durn appeared to 
uphold Gilson, thereby protecting 
his own assets; and in private circu- 
lated a pitiless account of the other’s 
misdemeanors. At the end of this 
litigation, Gilson did sacrifice as 
much of his fortune as he could with- 
out involving Durn; but little of his 
standing as an honest business man 
was left. 


HEN Mrs. Durn died. The shadow 
"Fiemme them had _ probably 
tended to darken and over-irritate 
their already ardent conjugal inti- 
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macy; two children in immediate 
succession had been born dead. She 
expired in his arms, pursued out of 
existence by his humiliated gaze and 
his hard, bird-like kisses; and he sat 
there all day without notifying a 
soul. The time could never come 
now when, incapable of admiring, to 
say nothing of loving any one else, 
she should lie heavily and opulently 
beside him, indifferent to every- 
thing; and when he should be in- 
different to her, in a normal old age. 

Then he discovered Gilson’s letters 
to her, the patronizing letters of the 
honest conspirator; wrote on the 
bundle the dates of their association 
and that of his wife’s death; and 
otherwise got ready for the loveless 
future. Upon their first meeting after 
the funeral, Gilson must have seen 
in his eyes the sparkling morbid 
light; he suspected nothing, merely 
supposed that sorrow had brought 
about a temporary general misan- 
thropy; but he was afraid, and 
picked a quarrel himself, upon some 
inconsequential pretext. Durn re- 
joiced in his panic; if the other had 
seemed suspicious of his part in their 
late failure, doubtless he would have 
tried to mend their friendship; but 
as it was, he felt strong enough to 
deal with him at a distance. So the 
partnership was dissolved, and the 
gold claims divided. Durn sold his 
share, cheerfully accepting the losses 
that result from selling alone, and in- 
vested in a coal mine as he had in- 
tended, though less advantageously 
because of the delay. 

By this time his fortune was only 
half what it had been at the close of 
the Civil War; and the first few 
years of what was afterward known 
as his coal-mining period were un- 
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profitable. This temporary set-back, 
an apparent fulfilment of the predic- 
tions of Gilson and Mrs. Durn, 
completed the smelting, the temper- 
ing, the sharpening of his iron soul. 
And the one success during this 
period gave him a really habit-form- 
ing pleasure. 

The amiable Gilson was lonely 
and hampered in business without a 
partner. Durn discovered a young 
banker named O’Brien who was 
unwise and unscrupulous, all super- 
ficial abilities and lying charms; 
took a conspicuous interest in him, 
certain that Gilson would mistake 
such an association for a certificate 
of probity; and then directed him 
toward his former friend’s new un- 
dertakings. O’Brien and Gilson came 
to an agreement. Whereupon Durn, 
through their rivals and colleagues, 
did business against them, without 
ceasing in secret to encourage the 
unsound O’Brien. The result was a 
repetition of the first failure; but 
this time Gilson was the passive 
official and O’Brien the defaulting 
treasurer; and this time the default 
was real. Then Durn promised 
O’Brien further assistance on condi- 
tion that he go into bankruptcy 
honestly, meeting the firm’s obliga- 
tions with all he possessed — all 
Gilson possessed, of course, as well. 
Gilson came out of it an entirely 
ruined man. John Durn took over 
the valueless business. O’Brien, who 
had seen nothing in his conduct but 
a promise of continued indulgence, a 
precedent for other irregularities, 
soon gave his protector a chance to 
get rid of him. The reorganized com- 
pany began to make money, and 
Durn sold it at a large profit. 

So almost by accident this private 
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passion laid, in dollars and cents,x creetly, pretending that whatever 
the foundation for his later preém-4 
inence, already having furnished the *’ 
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mood and the energy, and suggested 
some of the methods, by which it 
was to be achieved. Gilson was 
ruined; that was not enough; he had 
to be kept ruined. In the course of 
his career John Durn hated many 
men; this one he hunted — though 
from a distance increasingly great as 
he grew richer, and the other floun- 
dered deeper in disappointment, 
financial mediocrity and bad repute. 
Seeming to fear him, though not 
enough, Gilson did avoid all under- 
takings in which he might have been 
expected to take part; but year after 
year, all over America, Durn man- 
aged to meet him in business, and 
never met him in vain. 

Gilson did not give any sign of 
understanding why. Was it great 
knowledge or great ignorance — re- 
spect for the dead woman or lack of 
respect for himself? He had every 
reason in the end not to respect him- 
self, for his life was squalid, though 
he never stayed poor enough to Be 
safe, not long enough. His talent 
rose again and again, involuntarily 
perhaps, only to get him into position 
for one of his enemy’s strokes. And 
before his eyes, as if incidental to 
the pursuit of his ruin, John Durn’s 
greatness spread out its deceptive 
branches, weak in appearance but 
innumerable, until it over-topped 
all other greatness of the kind — 
the miserable leaves of his misfor- 
tune falling from it one by one. 

Durn kept in close touch with his 
undertakings by means of an expen- 
sive staff of spies. He used against 
him the sharpest weapons, the most 
imperceptible poisons, very dis- 


happened to his former friend was a 
mere accident infinitely undeserved, 
and whatever he did himself to make 
matters worse, a regrettable neces- 
sity. He waited years, after one bale- 
ful triumph, for another opportunity; 
had to wait; for it became almost 
impossible for Gilson himself to be 
given another. Softly then, when 
the chance came, he crept up on the 
demoralized victim, buying influ- 
ence and property all around him, 
acting through other men, often 
catching these for that purpose in a 
net of sharp dealing, striking his in- 
spired blow at last. He kept all the 
documents relating to these en- 
counters at home among his private 
correspondence, and for a long time 
thoughtfully annotated them, lov- 
ingly tied them up in packages, not 
quite until he died — but until they 
had grown so ordinary and he him- 
self so old that it was all just a habit, 
and the sensuality of his soul no 
longer quivered at the sight of them. 
A gratifying existence; almost, but 
not quite, a happy one. Helpless 
against circumstances in the very 
beginning, he kept a sense of help- 
lessness to the end. He had not been 
able to kill Gilson; his wife had not 
given him a sufficient excuse. And 
what if he had? It would have 
amounted only to letting the second 
of the poor conspirators get away. 
So nothing ever seemed violent 
enough, no consummation of his 
perverse ardor gushing and clarify- 
—- 
or his wife had escaped from his 
resentment. What had he been able 
to do? Not even shut her up in a sort 
of jail or harem very long; neither 
punish her, nor satiate her erring 
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imagination; she had died too soon. 
She troubled him day and night. 
How could jealousy ever heal, with 
death stuffed in the wound? How 
could he tell how far her betrayal of 
him had gone, or would have gone? 
When a woman has suddenly slipped 
out of a man’s arms and out of ex- 
istence at the same time, how can he 
ever achieve either indifference or 
satiety? Worst of all, she had slipped 
away where she did not have to see 
what he could do, and admit every 
day how wrong she had been. He 
might leave the world in awe; never 
could he prove to her that she had 
underestimated him. He vindicated 
himself feverishly; but there was no 
one to tell him when he had gone far 
enough. How could he help looking 
down upon his abilities? She had 
done so, and had not lived to change 
her mind. By the very nature of his 
desire disappointed inevitably, he 
shuffled about his empire, never 
knowing any sort of coronation, or 
apotheosis, or public acclamation, 
or rewarding private smile; and so 
kept shuffling beyond its given 
boundaries and unintentionally en- 
larging it. 

Even in his old age he moved with 
the rapid, flapping, hopping gait of 
the family of birds that walk on their 
weapons, scissors and lancets and 
curved knives; and just as, though 
they may conquer for themselves 
great steaming repasts, they still 
look under-nourished, so did he. 
Doubtless there was as little moral 
evil in his appetite finally as in theirs, 
as little unkindness in his cruelty. 

Doubtless the whole world seemed 
unsubstantial at last, all of it like a 
sky or an ocean; and even his wife’s 
friend as a man probably meant 
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nothing to him but an unsubstantial 
element appointed as if by the laws 
of physics to be eternally combated 
by whatever element he was himself, 
as light is by darkness, heat by cold. 
Wifeless soul, adrift on a mocking 
monotonous expanse of opportunity, 
coming and going amid loose human 
and material tides, where mechan- 
ically he kept on casting his wealth 
in small handfuls and where these 
multiplied as things do in the sea, 
until the rolling domain was stored 
with sunken treasure, crowded with 
leviathans harnessed and obeying 
him, ruled and exploited by him — 
at times, even to those whom he 
made suffer, he seemed beautiful: 
gliding onward with a divine motion, 
a little nerveless Neptune lifting his 
hands out of the waves. 


AT three days and nights, Car- 
oline Cleaveland felt that she 
understood, though too romantically 
and vaguely still. She was sitting at 
her father’s desk, softly pitying him, 


blaming him, and _ involuntarily 
blaming her mother as well, when a 
servant announced “Mr. Something 
Something, M’am.” 

She did not catch the name. 
“Who?” 

“Mr. Joseph Gilson, M’am. He 
will wait.” 

She rose in dismay, and going first 
to her room (for she had been rum- 
pling her drab hair and crying) hurried 
downstairs; the importance of the 
event strangely flattering her, the 
significance of all she had learned, in 
imperious broken phrases and illogi- 
cal questions, strangely ringing in 
her ears. To all intents and purposes 
she had never been loved; in fact she 
had not even met many men; and 
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the brusque intervention of this 
coincidence, this virile voice of des- 
tiny, excited her more than she had 
ever been. 

There stood a gigantic old man. 
He smiled. “So you are Caroline,” 
he said. “I’ve come for news of your 
father. He’d never let me cross his 
threshold, but I hear he’s too sick a 
man now to keep me from paying 
my respects to him.” 

She told him that her father was 
dying but not suffering, and begged 
him to be seated. “Why did you and 
father quarrel?” she asked — like a 
fool, she said to herself, being able 
to anticipate any reply such a man 
as this might make. 

“My girl,” he answered, so grave 
that his familiarity seemed courteous 
in some very old fashion, “who 
knows? Anyway it all started —” 

Thus he began, inapt at dialogue 
as very old men are, glad to be al- 
lowed to tell a story. Caroline Cleave- 
land tried her best to pay attention; 
but at the end of every little chapter, 
when he sighed, less in sadness than 
to catch his breath, she found that 
she had only heard half his words. 
Little by little she realized why. It 
was because he reminded her of her 
lost husband: the rebellious hair; 
the audacious eyes; the mouth, al- 
most feminine though all chapped 
by old age; something isolated and 
outcast about him; a very soft look 
of having been used by his instincts. 
All quite natural in such a man as 
this old bankrupt; but why had her 
young husband looked like that, even 
before they had sent him away? 

“A strong young fellow myself,” 
her mother’s friend was saying tran- 
quilly. “A curly mustache, good 
clothes, a fine figure. Your father 
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was always a stubbly little man. For 
all that, you see, no woman with any 
sense would have hesitated a minute 
if she had to choose between us —”’ 

The wreck of an irresistible dis- 
course; a silver tongue tarnished. 
Mrs. Cleaveland heard herself reply, 
quite correctly, but as an adolescent 
girl might answer the monologue of 
some ancient being, just to help it go 
on, while thinking of other things. 

“T was a weakling compared with 
your father, in spite of his size. Any 
woman could see that. Just made 
for looks, you might say. He had the 
essentials, for keeping a wife con- 
tented, just as for getting on —” 

Mrs. Cleaveland looked up at the 
old giant gratefully, because he had 
not said that her mother admired 
him, not even intellectually, or in 
business; perhaps he did not know. 
In any case he misunderstood her 
glance. 

“Mrs. Cleaveland, pardon me. 
An old man’s vulgar way of speaking, 
just thinking aloud. Well, your 
father was a proud man, and he 
didn’t see through my good looks. 
That was how I angered him maybe. 
Unless that’s it, I don’t know what 
harm he could have?seen in me. It’s 
all a mystery.” 

What harm do you see in me? 
That, Mrs. Cleaveland remembered, 
was what her young husband had 
asked her the night they had sepa- 
rated; not rhetorically or arrogantly, 
but really wanting to know, and 
afraid. Suddenly, made suspicious 
by what she knew now of the work- 
ings of John Durn’s more important 
passion in others’ lives, she began to 
wonder if it had been he who had 
separated them; in memory of her 


mother, perhaps, before her husband 
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had had time to become his rival in 
her heart. . . There had been some 
mystery in Holly Cleaveland’s life; 
no misconduct perhaps; it might 
have been her father who made it 
seem so serious a matter. From the 
day he had returned from Alaska, 
hating to have them marry and 
thinking it too late (for she had let 
every one know how seriously she 
had fallen in love) — from that first 
moment her father had interfered. 
And she had been flattered by his 
severity on her behalf; and had sin- 
cerely felt that it was she, independ- 
ently, who could not forgive her 
husband his obscure conduct; and 
had allowed him to be sent away 
without knowing what was the mat- 
ter; and had loved him ever since 
passively, not even thinking of see- 
ing him; all these years she had lived 
as if she had thought him dead. 

“Your father wanted to sell out,” 
Mr. Gilson was saying, “and I op- 
posed him. For it was bad business, 
I was certain. I got your mother on 
my side. We thought he saw our 
reasons. I ought to know by this 
time how short-sighted we were. 
But I’d do the same today — con- 
servative. Though I was a Forty- 
niner, I never got the real Western 
spirit.” 


HAT Mrs. Cleaveland heard 
and what she said was like a 
play, the fragments of one copied 
out for an actor to learn his part 
from; she heard her cue, made her 
speeches; but it was a long broken 
lyric that went on in her mind. 
When she had first arrived from 
the West and been brought out (the 
lyric ran), how magnificent the 
young men to marry had seemed: 
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Holly himself, and Alexander Der- 
goes, by far the gayest, and the Mac- 
Clellan brothers with yellow beards 
and yellow eyes, wild Harvey Cud- 
deback, and John Herman Brown, 
all in sumptuous vests and rakish 
hats — dashing in and out of ma- 
hogany portals, up and down Broad- 
way in the oceanic sunlight which 
was different in color from that of 
the Pacific coast. Holly Cleaveland 
the handsomest, with his pathetic 
eyes and his excitement, as if every 
nerve in his body felt something that 
was happening far off, something in 
the nature of burning, or blossoming. 
Perhaps not the handsomest, cer- 
tainly the most enjoyable; living 
alone, having no parents, and only a 
small fortune; often fantastic, trucu- 
lent, refusing to talk, and when he 
did talk, including what the others 
would never have dared admit, but 
leaving out a great number of things 
as well, which made it exciting at 
first, tragic in due time — and Mrs. 
Cleaveland’s memory leaped ahead 
to his excessive joy when their child 
was conceived. 

Meanwhile, “Bad luck from the 
start,” the old man’s virile but 
dreamy voice was saying. “The first 
failure cost me my business reputa- 
tion, and the next cost me every cent 
I had. Afterwards your father op- 
posed me so, that I blamed him for 
my early troubles too. Wrong maybe; 
I ought to try not to be unjust. How 
those things start, nobody knows — 
no stopping them then! I’d have 
done better never to try.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cleaveland was 
remembering how her own trouble 
had begun: with Holly Cleaveland’s 
staying out late every night and in- 
sisting upon having a bedroom apart. 
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Had her sorrow been physical disap- 
pointment?— No; she knew the 
temper of the serene body her 
mother had bequeathed her, waiting 
then and still waiting to be taught, 
innocent of the pain of passion as 
well as of its joys. Alarmed, indeed, 
she had been alarmed; and she had 
spoken to her father about it as if he 
had been her mother; and when he 
had answered, no doubt, he had 
really been answering her mother. 
Made cunning by the jealousy Mrs. 
Cleaveland knew about now, he had 
given her to understand that her 
husband was keeping up relations 
with other women. Now she asked 
herself: would he have known it if it 
had been true? Blind as he was to all 
but three things: the dead wife’s 
lack of confidence, the fate of the 
admiring rival whose singsong voice 
was softly mingling with Mrs. Cleave- 
land’s thought, and the vast fortune 
that no one had been allowed to 
ere 

“The most sparing of men. Maybe 
if I could have put aside anything, 
I'd have squandered it. He had no 
bad habits.” 

What more natural than that her 
brilliant young husband should have 
wished to go about the brilliant city 
alone (Mrs. Cleaveland felt beating 
over the disgraceful red house at 
that moment the city’s wings, its 
smoky currents, its choirs of sound); 
and to spend long hours with others 
(having married, she said to herself, 
the dullest of women); and, un- 
touched by a wife’s soft nervousness, 
to sleep alone? Logically, there was 
no knowing a man’s needs; and for 
a moment Mrs. Cleaveland found 
herself, in a rush of pity of all men, 
each with his particular impotence, 
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loving her father along with her 
disgraced husband: they were alike 
somehow, the one deadened at heart 
by an insult to his brain, the other 
hurt in his fair body perhaps — the 
kinder of the two an outcast. 

“He did not hate me as much as 
he pretended, maybe. If he’d been 
my friend still, he’d have had to help 
me in business, and he must have 
seen how hopeless that was. I could 
have dragged him down; maybe he 
didn’t have the power to save me. 
And if he did detest me, I often felt 
he must have a good reason. He was 
right about everything else.” 

Perhaps her father had been right 
about Holly Cleaveland; there might 
have been other women — no love- 
lier than she by this time, poor 
things! Was it any the less im- 
potence because it affected only his 
relations with her? Then for a mo- 
ment she hated the cunning financier; 
he could have found out all the facts 
if it had served his purpose; had he 
not had a great staff of spies? 

Gilson’s voice: “He didn’t want 
me to succeed, that’s certain. But 
maybe he didn’t really care about 
ruining me. I did foolish things; 
once it gets started you always do. 
This I do know: from the Civil War 
on, he was always mixed up in my 
affairs.” 

The voice of Mrs. Cleaveland’s 
memory: Her father had spoken to 
her husband, not wisely; toe Holly 
had blamed her. Whereupon she had 
defended herself, not wisely; for 
then he had been barely civil to her 
father. Finally there had been a 
discussion, a stock-taking, all three 
together. Holly Cleaveland had told 
her father that he could make his 
wife understand him and make her 
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happy if he would keep out of it, 
not otherwise; that he understood 
women and was closer to them than 
most men. And from her father’s 
omniscient-looking face she had 
gathered that this declaration meant 
that he was getting on better by 
himself with other women, and was 
boasting of the fact. She knew better 
now: what she had seen in her fa- 
ther’s face was remembrance of how 
mistakenly he and his wife had 
known each other, and resentment 
— the miserable youth had touched 
the sore. 

“Nobody else had real genius. 
Men getting in the way, the whole 
country was certainly full of them; 
just like me. Some of them were all 
the better for his rivalry; I was too 
fond of him to be affected like that.” 

Holly Cleaveland had understood 
then that he was in her father’s way. 
From then on, when the pitiless old 
man was at home, the young hus- 
band’s face too had looked super- 
human; and his daily flights away 
from the embittered house and away 
from his wife, light-hearted before, 
had taken on an involuntary crav- 
ing character, confirming what her 
father had implied. She would not 
have given him up on account of 
those unproved suspicions alone; 
but the things about him that she 
had loved best — his dreamy look of 
guilt, his indolent caresses, his per- 
petual correction of every simple 
idea, strained, sensitive — began to 
be distasteful to her: her nerves 
breaking down, and his caprices 
hardening in painful habits. All that 
year they had quarreled, softly but 
exhaustively. The end had come 
when, at the close of one of these 
quarrels, John Durn had walked in 
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on them; and Holly Cleaveland, 
making his greatest mistake, fled out 
of the room. Then she had asked her 
father to arrange a separation. 

“A man with any sense would 
have given up as soon as he saw 
which way the wind blew,” Joseph 
Gilson interrupted Mrs. Cleave- 
land’s memories, almost as if he 
meant to compare himself with her 
husband. “But I couldn’t seem to 
help getting a new start, every so 
often.” 

Then, she remembered, Holly 
Cleaveland had indeed given up; 
the resentment and the wildness had 
gone out of him. He had seemed 
ashamed, infinitely gentle, as if he 
were glad to admit at last that it was 
all his fault, and irremediable. 
When her father had announced the 
modest income set aside for him as 
long as he should stay away from 
New York and not even try to see 
their son, he had been sincerely 
grateful; he had embraced the aging 
man, not at all ironically, though 
his arms were trembling; and said 
that he had never thanked him be- 
fore because this was the first thing 
they had really given him, but that 
he knew the great man had done the 
best he could. 


EANWHILE Mr. Gilson was say- 
M ing: “Nobody could keep me 
from showing that I had business 
ability, not even John Durn. For I 
had some all right. To exercise 
what’s in you and show it is the main 
thing. There are men still living, 
well-placed too, who know me for 
what I’m worth. I could make 
money. I couldn’t keep it, that was 
all. I started from nothing —let’s 
see, that makes seven times. It was 
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a good life, once I learned to take for 
granted losing whatever I had. Hard 
on my women folks, but I guess they 
got used to it too. It was no disgrace 
after all, since John Durn was the 
greatest man alive!” 

A great man—no! Caroline 
Cleaveland had been the victim 
of their notions of greatness long 
enough. Such genius as that was 
nothing but a compound of mortifi- 
cation and mourning; a cripple’s 
aptitude; the automatic motion of 
a cut-off muscle, laboring in its 
dream. Her father had let her know 
very few men; but she knew that 
this old man praising him was greater: 
a saint, a fool, a failure. Thus, for 
the first time in her life, among 
these too troubled thoughts, ap- 
peared an intimate image of the 
paradoxical Christian faith. Her hus- 
band was greater, good for nothing 
as they had believed him to be and 
so probably made him. Thus, a wife 
more than ever, she spread out her 
indulgence over whatever wrong 
Holly Cleaveland might have done. 
Her son should be greater; and thus 
she found herself hoping that he 
would not become what they had all 
called great. 

“I wouldn’t have had so good a 
life if your father hadn’t been against 
me. Middling wealth would have 
satisfied me. I’d have settled down 
and got sluggish. I always did have 
a tendency toward high living. So it 
was the old partner, maybe, who 
kept me respectable!” 

His red face shone with innocent 
good humor. “So you see, a man 
like that always does good, no mat- 
ter what little mischief his human 
weaknesses put him up to. I couldn’t 
ever admire any one else after know- 
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ing him. There was one man who 
didn’t need to be encouraged and 
thought well of by others. Even your 
mother, you know, didn’t appreciate 
his powers at their full worth. But 
he knew what he wanted, and 
looked neither to the right nor the 
left. He hadn’t a single weakness so 
far as I know.” 

A very great man perhaps, Mrs. 
Cleaveland thought, except at home; 
and she herself had given him a taste 
even of domestic power. But prob- 
ably, in spite of her noble stature 
and her resemblance to Mrs. Durn, 
she had seemed to him scarcely 
worth loving or governing; wrapped 
in his recollection of the fact that 
the mother had not believed in him, 
probably he had never noticed to 
what extent the daughter did. Then 
Mrs. Cleaveland felt a sharp selfish 
desire to be proud of him still; tried 
to simplify his face and with very 
black harmonious lines as it were to 
engrave it anew, so that it should 
resemble portraits of Napoleon and 
Benjamin Franklin that had hung 
somewhere when she was a child; 
and tried to hear in imagination a 
cluster of trumpets, a march of 
weeping instruments and drums, 
amid multitudinous applause — but 
heard instead only t . old rival’s 
uncomplaining voice, not at all mar- 
tial, quite unaccompanied in its 
eccentric indulgence. 

“T’ve often been sorry for my girl, 
not so much because I couldn’t set 
aside a solid fortune for her — just 
because she couldn’t have the satis- 
faction of being the daughter of a 
great man as you have.” 

Peering into her face, misunder- 
standing its look of trouble, the old 
saint added, “‘Pardon me if I talk 
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about what isn’t any of my business. 
Maybe you couldn’t appreciate your 
good fortune; I suppose he isn’t an 
easy man to live with. I don’t mean 
to take liberties; but being the 
daughter of the man I’ve the most 
respect for and the woman I was 
fondest of, next to my wife, and long 
before I met my wife too —I can’t 
help feeling pretty close to you, 
Caroline.” 

Of course he was close to her; they 
were both pygmies and dreamers 
and dupes, but now she knew more 
than he. So a new generation, Caro- 
line Cleaveland thought, does profit 
by the revelations of the old. 

“What a mess I made of things! 
Sometimes I’ve been glad that your 
mother didn’t live to see it. She took 
more interest in business than my 
wife, and she thought I was able. 
How proud of her husband she’d 
have been!” 

How tired Caroline Cleaveland 
was of his poverty-stricken cheerful- 
ness, his silver tongue! Doubtless 
her mother’s pride would have come 
too late, she said to herself ironically. 
Having found in resentment the 
key to his genius, was John Durn 
the man to have relinquished it, 
just because his wife changed her 
mind? Had destiny borne him un- 
marked, amorphous, for a stupid 
woman’s misunderstandings to mold? 

“TI don’t mean to say that my 
wife wasn’t the noblest of women. 
But there was something inspiring 
about Mrs. Durn. Maybe that’s 
why she died young, burned up, you 
might say. She had the kind of 
power that was needed in those 
days —”’ 

Then, before she knew it, Mrs. 
Cleaveland was swept by bitterness 
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toward her mother too — woman 
against woman no less than man 
against man! — holding her respon- 
sible for her father’s ferocity and 
her own losses. Her stupid gaze it 
was that had given John Durn’s 
hands their Midas-touch. She had 
understood too little and inspired 
too much and died too soon. She was 
to blame, that magnificent shade 
set up by mistake between two men, 
the great one who belonged to her 
(now upstairs dying at last) and the 
other, a fool, whom she had trusted 
and admired; cursed by the former 
for the strangest perfidy, and con- 
demned now anew by her daughter 
for the half-mad motives of the one 
and the downfall of the other, for all 
the genius and the money, and her 
own mistaken life, the epilogue. 

A woman has no business to love, 
she thought, unless it be wisely, 
knowing just what it will do. She 
herself, Holly Cleaveland’s tempo- 
rary wife, ought never to have loved. 
No woman has a right to partake of 
passion if her mind is not made up. 
Woe to the survivors, the inheritors, 
if they do! 


EARS began to gather under her 
"Lae eyelids; she could not 
wait for her son to return, to make 
sure that she, according to her in- 
heritance, had not already spoiled 
him; and she thought that she would 
always be afraid to lift her eyes to 
his, lest an ignorant glance irritate 
him too into morbid greatness. She 
and her foolish, mother were respon- 
sible as well for whatever life Holly 
Cleaveland had led; some one had 
given her to understand that he was 
still noted for his vices in New Mex- 
ico, or perhaps Colorado; and the 
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lonely wife pictured him there in the 
half-naked mountains, drifting about 
among the other outcasts with his 
different intelligence and obscure 
heart, unprotected, aimless, just 
waiting to die prematurely! 

Suddenly it occurred to her that 
he was not young, not dead — ag- 
ing, alive! She still had time to see 
him, after her father died. She 
would send her son in search of him. 
She burst into tears. 

The loquacious old business man 
left a sentence unfinished on his lips. 
“Caroline, please forgive an old fool. 
I forgot; at my age it seems so nat- 
ural to die!” 

What a man! Did he think there 
was nothing in the world but John 
Durn? She took his magnificent 
hands in hers, and proposed the first 
thing that came into her head: at 
once a sentimental ritual and a way 
of bringing his visit to an end. 

“Come with me, Mr. Gilson. Oh, 
don’t be afraid; I'll show you a 
place where he can’t see. He couldn’t 
speak to us anyway. Please. Don’t 
talk about him any more. You have 
forgiven him now. You can, but I 
can’t. Come and look in at him now, 
with me.” 

Scarcely understanding her words, 
the old man followed her. On their 
way upstairs his innocent eyes wan- 
dered about the ugly red halls, over 
the blackened pictures and vulgar 
tapestries; and he murmured, pro- 
foundly impressed, “You live in a 
palace.” Mrs. Cleaveland knew it 
all for what it was, pretentious me- 
diocrity imposed upon her by a man 
with an incorrigibly poor soul; and 
by Joseph Gilson’s words, she gauged 
the extremity of his life-long in- 
digence. 
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Upon their arrival the celebrated 
doctor lifted his head with a puzzled 
look which faded away in discretion. 
They stood near the door, where 
stout ropes of silk held back some 
dark draperies that hid them. The 
overexcited woman stared at the 
old friend’s face turned toward the 
death-bed, his look of reverence and 
reproach, like a ray of light. 

Then her eyes followed his invol- 
untarily to what lay amid the rum- 
pled linen: the colorless brow, the 
throat slowly being emptied of its 
current of life, the hands. The short 
fingers of one hand, with the gesture 
of an old woman putting on a glove, 
continually rubbed the other five 
downward from the tip; one hand 
was paralyzed, the other delirious. 
On either side of the nose, which 
appeared to be growing larger, the 
marvelous gaze fluttered in its sock- 
ets, dry and inflammable. Excitedly, 
Caroline Cleaveland realized how, 
if there were a mirror in line with it, 
to reflect their gaze — how his would 
catch fire, and perhaps in a sudden 
puff of rage consume the rest of him! 
It would scarcely have seemed cruel; 
there was so little left to consume. 

What the thin satin and cotton 
covered was really only the design 
of the underbred, neglected body. 
Long since, work and udenans had 
left almost no flesh on his bones. 
Strange, how this final illness found 
it still worth while; what more could 
be done to it before the end? Death 
was methodical, not majestic, Mrs. 
Cleaveland observed; nor, after such 
a life, did it seem particularly de- 
structive. 

Then Joseph Gilson whispered, 
“You can see it, there on his fore- 
head.” 
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He meant her father’s genius, she 
supposed. She looked, trying to open 
her eyes to his vision, to partake of 
what seemed a sort of patriotism at 
the still open tomb of this arch-Amer- 
ican. But in reality she could see, 
on the skin stretched over that arch 
of bone, only very small scars of 
ephemeral ideas, already out of date, 
and what looked like rather unclean 
fingerprints and like the footprints 
of a large bird. 

Her father had never, at any time 
of his life, appeared to hear when he 
had no answer ready; Mrs. Cleave- 
land did not know to what extent, 
in the slow almost ceremonious ex- 
tinction of his faculties, he had grown 
deaf; and she was afraid they might 
be discovered. So she turned away, 
putting an end to the parting scene. 
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She could not keep her mind on 
her father and her guest even as far 
as the door; it ran away to welcome 
her son, and her husband, whom in a 
few hours she would be at liberty to 
see. But as Joseph Gilson went down 
the great steps under the never- 
lighted lanterns, she did notice his 
resilient bearing, and wondered 
whether it meant that in spite of 
himself he was rejoicing at having at 
least outlived his rival, his subju- 
gator; or whether he was impatient 
to profit by a brief term of independ- 
ence, perhaps even prosperity, un- 
pursued; or whether, bound still by 
the habit of admiration which had 
made him half indifferent to his 
own fate, he was in haste to return 
to the bed in which he himself was 
to die. 





France Changes Her Mind 


By GeorGe GERHARD 


At last the greatest obstacle to European recovery, the French 
“security”? policy, seems to be removed 


HE recent Lausanne Confer- 
| ence on reparations produced 
two outstanding results: it 
resolved (at least on paper) the 
reparations tangle; and it provided, 
with the gentlemen’s agreement, 
for some sort of European codpera- 
tion. One wonders - whether the 
Conference, originally called for the 
urpose of discussing reparations, 
just drifted from the stormy argu- 
mentation of the War guilt and the 
Versailles Treaty into the peaceful 
waters of the Locarno spirit of co- 
operation, of hands-across-the-Rhine 
and the like? Was it just a coinci- 
dence that MacDonald, Herriot and 
von Papen, after cutting the cake of 
reparations, wanted to taste the 
wine of neighborly love and true 
fellowship? If it was a mere coinci- 
dence, it was one of the strangest 
things that ever happened in history, 
because the two fit as nicely as if 
they were made for each other. 

In the opinion of this writer, they 
were made for each other. Probably 
the negotiators did not start with 
this plan laid out definitely in their 
minds. Originally, it would have 
been impossible for the French 
Premier in the face of his country’s 


past policy and of the people’s atti- 
tude to cut reparations to less than 
two annuities under the Young Plan. 
By the same token, it has been Great 
Britain’s policy for the last two 
centuries to keep out of the Conti- 
nent’saffairs. Shealwayshaswanteda 
balanced Europe for the undisturbed 
development of her commercial and 
financial] interests. Whenever a na- 
tion threatened that balance, Brit- 
ain’s policy would be directed against 
it: France, for instance, under Napo- 
leon, Germany under Kaiser Wil- 
helm and, since the War, against 
France under the whip of Clemen- 
ceau and his followers. In every one 
of these cases, Downing Street fol- 
lowed without hesitation its tradi- 
tional policy. Yet here we find 
MacDonald not only taking a very 
active part in European politics but 
actually stringing along with that 
power which is by all means pre- 
dominant on the Continent. On the 
other hand, Herriot is definitely 
changing the French course on repa- 
rations and, as will be seen, on many 
other political issues. 

It is obvious that only funda- 
mental forces could have brought 
about this shift. To understand 
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them, one has to remember the post- 
War evolution of France, which cul- 
minated in a practical hegemony 
over and among the Continental 
nations. Her military predominance, 
her financial strength, her Allies in 
the East and in the Balkans, her 
great industrial recovery — they all 
served one purpose: the reinforcing 
of this supremacy. From the view- 
point of other powers, such as Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy (not to 
mention Russia), it is and ought to 
be a temporary hegemony. But in 
and around Paris they refer to it 
as “security.” Security, let it be 
understood, not of France but of her 
War gains. Here is the critical point 
on which the best-intended negotia- 
tions broke down in the past. 


— is, apparently, no objec- 


tion on the part of European 
powers to guaranteeing the security 
of the French nation. But it is a 
different thing altogether when the 
topic of safeguarding her gains from 
Versailles and her predominant posi- 
tion on the Continent comes up for 
discussion; whereas France sees not, 
nor concedes, any appreciable dif- 
ference between one and the other. 
They say that France looks at this 
ticklish issue with purely French 
eyes, the other powers with Euro- 
pean eyes. Which may be flattering 
to the neutrality of other nations, 
but points in the right direction. 
The security of the French post- 
War position rests on the Treaty of 
Versailles; and that Treaty, again, 
rests on the War guilt clause. It 
has been, and still is, the supreme 
goal of Germany to break down and 
eliminate this clause, which auto- 
matically would lead to a complete 
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revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
Germany has so far failed in the 
attempt. The War guilt clause is still 
part of the historic document. 

In fact, rarely has French diplo- 
macy shown greater skill than that 
displayed in the protection of the 
War guilt clause, and thus the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. France has made all 
sorts of concessions rather than give 
up this cure-all formula of security. 
She accepted the Dawes Plan; she 
evacuated the Ruhr. In 1925 she 
agreed to the Treaty of Locarno; 
in 1926 came the famous meeting 
between Briand and Stresemann; 
in 1929 and 1930, France took part 
in the two Hague conferences. She 
signed the Young Plan; then she 
evacuated the Rhineland. Later, the 
Quai d’Orsay accepted the Hoover 
moratorium. These concessions may 
have been made rather grudgingly 
and sometimes under American or 
British pressure, but it must be ad- 
mitted that France showed consid- 
eration and, to a certain extent, even 
coédperation. For her, these conces- 
sions meant sacrifices, but they also 
meant the integrity of the Versailles 
Treaty. This was once more con- 
vincingly illustrated at Lausanne 
when the German Chancellor offered 
higher reparations for the cancela- 
tion of the War guilt clause but 
Herriot preferred a lower figure with 
the War guilt issue left untouched. 

To keep her political supremacy, 
France has determinedly resisted re- 
vision of the Versailles document. 
To maintain her, military strength, 
she has opposed disarmament. True 
enough, she has established the one- 
year service, thereby reducing the 
number of her divisions from fifty- 
six to about twenty-two. But on the 
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other side of the military balance 
sheet, the number of officers has 
been increased from 134,000 before 
the War, to 240,000. In case of 
armed conflict it is officers, and high 
officers, that are needed first of all. 

Among the higher ranks, we find 
today 143 active lieutenant-generals 
instead of 110 before the war; 220 
major-generals instead of 120; and 
647 colonels in place of 486. More- 
over, almost half of the French 
army is composed of professional 
soldiers. The cadres for the reserve 
formations are almost complete even 
in peace time. The Secretary of War 
is authorized to call to arms about 
700,000 men without asking Parlia- 
ment. So, while the French army is 
numerically reduced on paper to the 
strength of 1912, in reality it is much 
superior in organization, technical 
equipment and reserves. On the very 
first day of mobilization, France 
could put into the field an army of 
over a million. 

Her most effective weapon (with 
which to maintain post-War su- 
premacy), however, is her financial 
power. Europe owes her today about 
$600,000,000 in short-term credits, 
and if we add the long-term invest- 
ments, balances held abroad and the 
like, the total outstanding debt will 
probably be three times as much. 
These credits had their share in 
building up the “Little Entente” 
in the Balkans. Such nations as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Rumania are helpless if their giant 
neighbor, Soviet Russia, one day 
makes up its mind to invade their 
territories. It is for such emergency, 
threatening either from Russia in the 
East or from Germany in the West, 
that the French troops must be re- 
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lied upon. So it works both ways: 
France needs partners, and these 
partners need France. 

French open military support of 
the Little Entente has not been 
necessary yet. Instead of the golden 
eagles of the armies, the golden 
treasures of the Banque de France 
have come to their support. In 1922, 
a large French loan went toRumania, 
in 1923 to Austria, 1927 to Poland, 
1928 to Bulgaria, 1929 to Rumania, 
1930 to Austria. Besides, the League 
of Nations floated between 1923 and 
1928 loans to the extent of $383,000,- 
coco of which three per cent or 
$11,500,000 were contributed by 
France; these loans went to Austria, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Estonia 
and Danzig. Then came the Euro- 
pean credit crisis last fall when, 
under the generous influence of the 
Quai d’Orsay, $42,000,000 were lent 
to Rumania, $50,000,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia, $40,000,000 to Poland, 
$42,000,000 to Jugoslavia. In Au- 
gust, 1931, a group of European 
bankers, led by French interests, 
granted a $25,000,000 loan to Hun- 
gary. And so, up to a very recent 
date, France followed a consistent 
“security” policy of financial sup- 
port to those countries that were 
willing to accept her political advice. 


HIS is, briefly, the picture of 
Tr rench post-War policy which 
set the course, and always held fast 
to it, of preserving the status quo, as 
derived from the War, at all cost. 
The cost was high, in fact, too high, 
as we shall see; not only in actual 
money loss but in prestige, in co- 
operative endeavor, in  interna- 
tional good-will. France was becom- 
ing more isolated as her political, 
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military and financial efforts blos- 
somed out in their full splendor. 
She did not care as long as the prin- 
ciple of “security” was upheld. 
The vine-grower, the peasant, the 
storekeeper, the restaurateur were 
not interested in foreign policies. 
Isolation, to them, was a word 
without any real or practical mean- 
ing. It did not affect them. But they 
had invested their savings in loans, 
and loans. Before the War, thismoney 
went to Russia. During the War it 
went to French allies. And now since 
the War it has been going to the 
Balkans, to Germany and even Great 
Britain. 

It is this common man, modest, 
simple, thoroughly conservative and 
as honest as he is unpretentious who 
must be watched in French politics. 
He may put up with the Govern- 
ment for a good length of time, but 
he can be aroused to a high pitch of 
excitement. He made the French 
Revolution. His faith could make a 
Bonaparte, and break Germany. If 
he keeps still for a while, the Govern- 
ment believes its time has come, 
and launches upon a great scheme. 
It has done so for the last fourteen 
years: the scheme of security. It 
has failed, the scheme and the Gov- 
ernment. Out of failure a new policy 
is bound to arise: that of the common 
man. 

The Government in France must 
not be considered as altogether rep- 
resentative of the people. Nor the 
French press, for that matter, though 
the latter has undoubtedly played an 
influential part in “selling” foreign 
loans to an unsuspecting public. 
The Frenchman is an ardent news- 
paper reader. But much of what he 
finds in the press is inspired by high 
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finance and the Government. In the 
days before the War, many millions 
of rubles went to the French press 
which proceeded to create a favor- 
able public opinion for the Czarist 
loans. In the same way much press 
propaganda was made for French 
financial campaigning abroad after 
the War. If it is considered that 
nearly all of the French dailies are 
organized as stock companies and 
that therefore nothing is easier than 
to acquire an interest through stock- 
purchasing, a idea may be 
formed of the availability of the press 
for political or business purposes. 
The Government had the political 
plan of security, the financial interests 
were looking around for investment 
possibilities; both, Government and 
high finance, met on common 
ground and, with the support 
of the press, proceeded to influence 
public opinion accordingly, through 
editorial advertising (which may be 
purchased in many French news- 
papers). 

But in recent months, the tone of 
the press has changed. There is 
hardly a day that French papers 
fail to call attention to the huge 
losses which the nation’s investments 
are suffering in the east and south- 
east of Europe. There is hardly a 
week that no comment is made of 
one sort or the other on the need 
of revising the political course. What 
has happened? 

Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Aus- 
tria and Hungary either defaulted 
on their foreign obligations, or de- 
clared transfer moratoria, or re- 
stricted and prohibited the export of 
foreign exchange so that the service 
on the loans granted by France (as 
well as by other countries) could not 
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be maintained. The culprit is neither 
France nor the Balkan nations, but 
merely this depression with its tariff 
walls, with the greatly reduced buy- 
ing power of the people of the world, 
with surplus production, with rising 
debts and falling prices, with shrink- 
ing profits and income and wealth 
all around. These small debtor na- 
tions can pay their debts only out 
of an export surplus, and if they are 
cut off from their export markets 
through tariff walls, if they can not 
sell as much as in former years be- 
cause people do not buy as much as 
they used to, if they can raise 
crops from one-half or one-third of 
the arable land and get lower prices 
yet for a greatly diminished produc- 
tion (which still is excessive), the 
inevitable result is a huge deficit. 
They can not pay their debts. In the 
case of the five nations mentioned 
above, this dilemma has become so 
obvious that their Governments have 
more or less openly declared that 
they can not meet their foreign 
obligations. In the case of three other 
countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, it is expected that 
they will follow suit in due time. 


HAT has happened and is 
WV happening in the Balkans, 


has opened the eyes of the French 
investor to many other things to 
which he had scarcely paid attention 
before. There is Great Britain, which 
suspended the gold standard. At 
that time, last fall, France was hold- 
ing about ten billion francs in 
pounds sterling on which she lost 
twenty-five per cent, that is about 
$100,000,000, through the deprecia- 
tion of sterling. This is a direct loss 
to the French investor. He sees the 
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League of Nations loans endangered, 
to which he has contributed $11,- 
500,000. Looking across the sea, he 
is afraid that not everything is so 
well with the dollar. The political 
and economic situation in Germany 
he finds anything but heartening. 
And it all invariably affects French 
holdings abroad. 

Studying the economic conditions 
at home, he sees the Chamber in 
heated discussions as to the best way 
of balancing the budget. Additional 
revenue of six and one-half billion 
francs has to be found, or expendi- 
tures have to be cut. As I am writing, 
the Chamber suggests that part of 
the allowances to public servants be 
discontinued. This is equivalent to a 
salary cut. Other possible economies 
include a reduction by fifty per cent 
of the recently increased allowances 
for ex-soldiers; also an increase of 
the present income tax from ten to 
twelve per cent; and finally, cuts 
in recent pension increases. 

On the proverbial “timidity” of 
the French voter, the bare announce- 
ment of these planned readjustments 
has exploded like a bombshell. Losses 
abroad, losses at home. His great 
ideal — stability, comfort, security 
— is blown to pieces. No wonder, 
then, that he rapidly withdraws his 
balances from abroad, puts a sudden 
stop to more foolish credits, turns 
from the right wing parties to the 
left and goes about to put his own 
house in order first. The problems 
France is facing at home are of no 
mean importance: unemployment 
is growing, and though it is probably 
below the million mark, this is a new 
experience, and a frightful one, for 
the citizen who loves so well an 
orderly and well-regulated business 
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apparatus. Prices are falling rapidly. 
The general index figure for whole- 
sale prices at the end of May was 
half of the 1929 figure. Industrial 
production has dropped lately more 
than thirty per cent as compared 
with the first half of 1930. Automo- 
bile production declined twenty- 
seven per cent for the year, met- 
allurgical output forty per cent, 
textiles thirty-six per cent, engineer- 
ing twenty-five per cent, leather and 
building seventeen per cent for the 
year. 

Thus, the French investor, the 
small capitalist (and that includes 
nearly every family) is facing a 
painful awakening. That everlasting 
French ideal to be safe from surprise, 
is shattered once more. On one side, 
he sees his allies desperately knock- 
ing at the door of the Quai d’Or- 
say, impatiently waiting for another 
hand-out at the gates of the big 
banks in Paris. On the other side, 
he sees billions and billions of francs 
lost, sacrificed on the altar of na- 
tional “security.” It is dawning upon 
the Frenchman’s mind that in look- 
ing out for the security of the nation, 
he has overlooked his own safety, 
his own savings, the fruits of long 
years of his own toil. 

Will, under such alarming aus- 
pices, France stick to her “security” 
policy? Will she continue to grant 
loans, to throw good money after 
bad losses, for the sake of the Bal- 
kans, of the preservation of the 
Little Entente? Hardly! Only re- 
cently France rejected the Austrian 
request for a loan of $100,000,000 
(though this might have afforded 
a fine opportunity to get Austria, 
desperate as her plight is, to turn 
from Germany and agree to member- 
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ship in the French-planned Danube 
Federation). Senator Targowski, par- 
liamentary leader of the Polish 
Government bloc, failed in his efforts 
to negotiate a loan in Paris. Appar- 
ently, the foreign policy of France, 
as far as financial support of the 
Balkan nations is concerned, has 
come to a stop. 

The allies are well aware of this 
changing attitude. The Polish press 
has given much attention and pub- 
licity to the fact that Poland was 
left out of M. Tardieu’s plan for 
a Danube Federation, though the 
Franco-Polish Treaty of 1921 ex- 
pressly states that the two Govern- 
ments have to advise each other of 
their respective moves in central 
and eastern Europe. Opinion on the 
Balkans is aroused, too, by the new 
French tariffs which give practically 
no preferential treatment to the al- 
lies. The greatest sensation was 
caused in Warsaw by the statement 
of the French radical leader, Mr. 
Pfeiffer, who expressed fear that acon- 
tinued Franco-Polish alliance would 
be a danger, in fact, would prevent a 
Franco-German rapprochement. 


O THE outside world the impor- 
"Deane development lies in the 
changing attitude of the average 
Frenchman, which undoubtedly will 
show its effect upon the country’s 
political course. Indeed, it has been 
shown already, if only to a limited 
extent. The French elections, the 
Conference at Lausanne, the Franco- 
British agreement show “the cold 
shoulder” to security and isolation. 
The French Government would not 
admit that much; but deeds speak 
plainer than words. And the deeds 
are surely convincing. 
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Political ambition of the Quai 
d’Orsay has been defeated by eco- 
nomic forces. The Frenchman has 
found out by now that codperation 
with Britain (and, if possible, with 
Germany) fully serves the purpose of 
“security”; and is much cheaper 
than the costly alliance with the 
Balkan nations. Therefore, assuming 
that MacDonald hinted in his con- 
versations with Herriot at Lausanne 
as well as in Paris upon a possi- 
ble Franco-British understanding, it 
must have sounded very pleasant 
to the Premier, even though it antici- 
pated a conciliatory French attitude 
on reparations. Such understanding 
would lift France out of her isolation. 
It would make Great Britain, if by 
implication only, agree with the 
French position on the Continent; 
instead of being opposed to the 
strongest European power, as laid 
down by British tradition, she would 
actually codperate with France, with 
very obvious benefits for the French 
interests. Moreover, the question 
of security would appear less painful 
to the French citizen, if backed up by 
the great Empire. Then, with firm 
British support in the Mediterranean, 
France could easily agree on a sizable 
reduction in armaments. Finally, 
(here we want to give only a few 
of the more obvious benefits for 
France arising from a Franco-British 
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understanding) the abortive loan 
policy of the Balkans could be 
discontinued, in favor of a rap- 
prochement between France and 
Germany, in which, incidentally, 
Great Britain is very much in- 
terested. 

It is probable that the above con- 
siderations were to a good extent 
responsible for Herriot’s attitude 
toward German reparations. The 
indications are that from his losses 
the French citizen has gained a new 
perspective on Europe, on disarma- 
ment, on reparations and all that is 
connected with them. For the time 
being, the dream of a perpetuated 
French hegemony in Europe, it 
would seem, has been abandoned. 
It must be left to political events in 
Germany to decide whether this 
fortunate and timely shift in the 
French attitude will be met half way. 
Then again, Washington must act 
before we know whether the pro- 
visional reparations agreement will 
be more than a passing event. 

As this step on reparations may be 
the first sign of a slow lifting of the 
world depression, so the change in 
the French attitude with respect to 
“security” may remove the greatest 
obstacle in the way of a united 
European effort and, indeed, provide 
the key for a political realignment on 
the basis of equality. 


te 6, 





Don’t Worry About China 


By JosepHine E. Bupp 


Although the Chinese way of doing things may seem hopeless to 
us, it really works —in many cases better than ours 


GANGSTER is shot down in New 
A York City, yet scarcely a 
ripple stirs the surface of the 
American conscience. To quote an 
editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune: “So completely have we 
accepted the situation that to see 
a medieval-like robber baron shot 
down in a Brooklyn street and 
thence carried off to die in a Twen- 
tieth Century hospital equipped with 
every device of modern science and 
civilization for his comfort awakes 
no surprise. At the most, perhaps, 
it seems a little bizarre, but it has 
ceased to be astonishing.” 

Over in China a general revolts, a 
bandit chief captures a missionary, 
or a recognized government fails to 
be as strong and as all-powerful as 
it should be, and immediately Ameri- 
cans exclaim: “What kind of a 
government have these Chinese? 
How can they allow such things to 
happen? Haven’t they any sense of 
social responsibility?” 

Who are we of the West that we 
should judge our neighbors of the 
East? Or are these Chinese not our 
neighbors, but only far-off queer 
people who wear their vests on the 
outside of their coats, write from 


right to left, read from the back of 
the page forward and use their family 
names first? Is this the reason we 
puzzle so much over their lack of a 
strong central government and won- 
der how they can get along without 
copying our Western forms of social 
control? Certainly to the average 
person of the West, the fact that 
post-offices continue to operate in 
China and customs go on levying 
their taxes, despite the absence of 
any strong central government, is an 
unexplainable mystery. The ironical 
part is that the Chinese feel the same 
way about America. When an Ameri- 
can who has become a friend of these 
supposedly ridiculous people an- 
nounces on leaving their country that 
he is about to visit Chicago, the 
Chinese protest, “Do be careful and 
skip that city if you can. You might 
be shot on the streets. Why our 
papers are full of the awful things 
they are doing over there!” 

Not only do Americans fail tograsp 
the Chinese form of social control, 
but Japan shows by her frequent 
criticisms of China how far she is 
from understanding her next-door 
neighbor. Japan’s chief argument 
in favor of her advance into Asia 
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is that, since China is such a dis- 
organized group, she needs somebody 
or some group to take her in hand. 
Like the West, Japan fails to see, 
below the surface of Chinese life, 
the power of China’s social control 
as accomplished largely through her 
guild organizations. Far from being 
the least organized country, China 
is the most highly organized. 

For thousands of years everybody 
and everything in China has been 
organized into some form of guild. 
Ricksha men have their hongs; every 
family has its tong; even thieves and 
beggars have their guilds. Out of 
these guild organizations a power 
has developed to mobilize psycho- 
logical attitudes for political, social 
and economic ends in ways which 
are intangible to the West, but none 
the less mighty. 


ILLIoNns of guilds in China pro- 
tect the finances of the com- 
mon people belonging to them. 
Each one has its own method of in- 
surance and its own peculiar way of 
taking care of the economic life of 
its members. To make more under- 
standable the way this elaborate 
system works for the nation as a 
whole, let us take two illustrations: 
first, how the average ricksha hong 
operates to protect its members 
financially; secondly, how this in- 
visible power of the guilds helps the 
Chinese financier to borrow money 
without the necessity of any of the 
outward ceremonies and guarantees 
that we use in the West. 

Ten ricksha men get together and 
create a capitalization fund. Each 
man puts in a dollar. Lots are then 
drawn to decide who shall use the 
money the first month, the second, 
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and so on. The man who has the 
money keeps all he makes over and 
above the borrowed sum and returns 
the borrowed amount to the next 
one to use. And so it goes. At the end 
of the tenth month the money is 
redistributed. 

A Swedish gentleman who thought 
he understood the Chinese was talk- 
ing to one of the managers of a 
branch of a large banking corpora- 
tion when a Mr. Chen entered. The 
banker greeted him, and asked if there 
was anything he could do for him. 

“Yes,” said the Chinese, “I should 
like to borrow $25,000.” 

“We will be glad to see that you 
have it, Mr. Chen.” Beckoning to one 
of the runners, the banker said, 
“Tell the cashier to place to the 
account of Mr. Chen $25,000.” He 
then pulled a small book from his 
pocket, made a note of the transac- 
tion, and turned to the Chinese to 
ask if there were anything else he 
could do for him. 

The Chinese thanked him, said, 
“No,” and went out. 

“But that man gave you no writ- 
ten record nor signed any receipt 
for money received,” the Swede 
stammered, after Mr. Chen had 
gone. 

“It is quite unnecessary,” an- 
swered the banker. “He is a member 
not only of his trade guild, but also 
of both his provincial and family 
guilds. His whole community, as well 
as all the members of his trade and 
his family, stand back of his word. 
If anything should happen to him, 
they all would assume his financial 
responsibilities. So many thousands 
of people stand back of his word 
that as long as any of them live they 
would feel responsible for his debts. 
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There are no such things as loose, 
floating individuals in China. It is a 
case of one for all and all for one, 
where blood counts far more than 
ink.” 

It is true that in many cases to- 
day these methods are not always 
pursued by the Chinese, especially 
in port cities where frequent contact 
with the West has forced them to 
change. However, while an increas- 
ing number of exceptions to this old 
system do exist all over China, the 
individual responsibility assumed by 
the guilds has built up a type of 
ethics that is worthy of our serious 
consideration. 

The Chinese use this type of social 
control not only in relation to their 
financial life, but also in all other 
situations where the West would 
ordinarily call in the police or some 
form of organized law. For instance, 
if something outrageous happens 
in a Chinese home, the five nearest 
neighbors may be held responsible, 
dependent on their proximity to the 
one who has committed the crime. 
The Chinese reason that, if neighbors 
were what they ought to be and had 
set the example they ought to have 
set, the wrong deed would never 
have been committed. It is the negli- 
gence of neighbors that has provided 
the occasion for such wrong to 
develop. In old times the magistrate 
himself was often punished on the 
theory that if he had been a good 
magistrate the evil would never 
have occurred. What use, therefore, 
can the Chinese possibly have for 
Western forms of external control in 
cases where such social pressure 
works so effectively? 

In the town of Yu Yin, Dr. Albert 
E. André, a scholar of the Chinese 
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language, early one morning entered 
a small store and put his watch into 
the hands of one of the servants of 
the store to see that it was repaired. 
The servant agreed to attend to it, 
but, busy at the time, laid the watch 
on a small table in front of a win- 
dow. When the servant turned 
around to get it, it was gone. Dr. 
André sent word immediately to the 
subordinate magistrate of that dis- 
trict. The magistrate sent back 
word, “Do you think that I am God 
that I should know where such a 
small thing as a watch could be 
found in a city of a hundred thousand 
people?” 

“Ask him,” replied Dr. André, 
“what he takes me to be, an igno- 
ramus that knows nothing? Ask 
him if he wants me to come down 
and run his office and teach him how 
to govern the Chinese people accord- 
ing to Chinese ways of doing things 
and Chinese customs?” 

The servant of the magistrate 
blushed, but carried the message 
as given. Immediately the magis- 
trate set to work. First, he called all 
the “fencers” of that town together. 
Now there were in that town eight 
wards and each ward had a fence — 
which is a sort of pawn-shop for 
stolen goods. The magistrate ques- 
tioned the fencers, threatening them 
with dire punishment — hanging all 
of them by their thumbs — unless 
the article were delivered within 
three hours’ time. Each man denied 
that he had had anything to do with 
the theft, yet evety one of them knew 
that the fencer for the district in 
which the watch was stolen was the 
only one who could possibly have 
bought the watch, since each fencer 
is very jealous of his area and would 
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kill the man who attempted to usurp 
his business. Also, the one who had 
bought the watch knew that if all 
were punished for his guilt he would 
be ruined by a form of social ostra- 
cism far worse than death. 

The magistrate insisted on his 
threat of punishment; the fencers 
persisted in declaring themselves 
guiltless. After a time a runner came 
into the room to announce that the 
watch had been found. Chinese social 
pressure brought the needed results 
and accomplished, in a few hours, 
what might have taken days of futile 
searching in the West. 


W :. ARRIVED one morning ata 


far inland town just in time 
to see another example of this atti- 
tude of the Chinese toward law 
actually at work. It was a good illus- 
tration not only of the Chinese dis- 
like of turning to a central law court 
for a settlement of their disputes 
but also of how well a Chinese court 
can get along without judge, jury, 
lawyers, or laws, such as we know 
them in the West. The claimants in 
the case would have preferred to 
work their troubles out through rela- 
tives and families, and not appeal 
to the official of the district, who 
represented the central Government, 
if that had been possible. But in this 
instance they were not satisfied 
with the decision and, therefore, 
had to appear in the Chinese court. 
Court was called at 2 a.m. 
When the case came up, a mob swept 
into the room, dividing into two 
groups. At their head was a local 
constable leading a jackass. The 
man went straight to the front of 
the court and bowed before the 
magistrate who was acting as judge, 
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prosecuting and defending attorney, 
as well as jury. 

“You good-for-nothing servant of 
the court!” began the magistrate, 
“What do you mean by dragging 
this jackass and mob of farmers into 
my court at this hour of the morn- 
ing? What is it all about? Why have 
you not settled this matter yourself 
instead of bothering me about such 
things? It is your business, not mine. 
Why, pray, did you not attend to it 
yourself?” 

“Your Honor,” said the man, “I 
have done everything possible to 
avoid troubling you. I have tried to 
settle the matter out of court be- 
tween the two parties concerned, 
but the decision was not satisfactory 
to them.” 

“So many years you have eaten 
the Government salt. Let me hear 
now how you have actually bestirred 
yourself to be of real service. What 
have you done?” 

“The case, as your Honor well 
knows, is that a member of the great 
Lee family, who inhabit Lee Jia Gee 
(Lee Family Town), is accused of 
having stolen this jackass from a 
member of the Wong family, who 
inhabit Wong Jia Gee (Wong Fam- 
ily Town). It happened three months 
ago. I will not trouble your Honor 
by relating all the details of the meet- 
ings and negotiations that have taken 
place during these three months. 
Suffice it to say that, ten days ago, 
I called the elders of the two families 
together at a point midway between 
the two towns, which are located a 
mile apart. The jackass was brought. 
A large crowd of unsolicited wit- 
nesses from both towns were there. 
In the presence of this multitude 
I loosed the ass, who set off straight 
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across the fields, not to Lee Jia Gee, 
where it had been kept the last three 
months, but straight as the crow 
flies, to Wong Jia Gee, to the home of 
this particular Wong who is the 
claimant.” 

“What need, then, have we of 
further testimony?” exclaimed the 
magistrate. “‘An ass knoweth its 
master and an ox its manger in the 
house of its master.’ I order the ass 
turned over to Wong, and a hundred 
strokes of the bamboo given to Lee.” 

There in the courtyard the lead- 
rope of the jackass was put into the 
hands of Wong, while the court 
servants carried out the judgment on 
Lee, bargaining with him for fewer 
strokes, for all men know that a 
hundred strokes of the bamboo is 
enough to kill a man, and a little 
silver, well placed, will lessen that 
number. Judgment had been ren- 
dered, punishment meted out, and the 
whole affair conducted with no ref- 
erence to police, lawyers, laws, jails, 
nor long-suspended sentences. 


HE power of the guilds to main- 
4 yt social, economic and politi- 
cal control is strengthened by the 
Chinese attitude toward a central 
government and the place it should 
maintain in the life of the people. 
“He governs best who governs least” 
is the philosophy of the Chinese, 
who, living by this principle, believe 
it is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the affairs 
of private individuals nor of organi- 
zations. The less the Government 
meddles in the affairs of the people, 
the better. It may deal with outside 
groups, but has little authority to 
dictate to the people under it. Only 
in the last resort, when all else fails, 
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do the Chinese turn to their central 
Government. 

Japan and China hold exactly the 
opposite points of view in this re- 
spect. In the case of the Shanghai 
incident the Japanese worked directly 
against this Chinese tradition of 
where to place the responsibility for 
social action. The Japanese, always 
laying great stress upon laws and a 
central government, backed up by 
the power of the military and police 
force, naturally expected the Shang- 
hai Government to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the boycott. There 
was nothing in the Japanese back- 
grounds that would help them un- 
derstand the guild system of China, 
which has insisted that its members 
be careful not to come into open 
conflict with governments, and has 
instilled in the Chinese people the 
habit of bringing all their troubles 
before guild tribunals, rather than 
bother the Government with them. 
How were the Japanese to know of 
this Chinese tradition? Boycotts are 
guild, not governmental affairs. If 
the Japanese had really wanted to 
get at the source of the strength of 
the boycott they would have had to 
deal with these trade organizations 
of the Chinese. 

Japan needs also to understand 
not only China’s power for economic 
action through her guild organiza- 
tions, but also her faith in ethics 
rather than law. External force 
accomplishes little, believe the Chi- 
nese; the thing to emphasize is 
the ethics of a situation. For ethics 
stops an act before it happens, while 
law punishes only after it has oc- 
curred. Therefore ethics is far more 
important than law in accomplishing 
social control. This attitude has em- 
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phasized individual action and initia- 
tive, and developed in the Chinese 
a tendency to let consciences rather 
than rulers or laws be their guides. 

Again, it may be reiterated that 
the Japanese are the exact opposite 
from the Chinese in their ideas of 
the importance of the ruler’s place in 
their life. The Chinese have never 
considered their rulers infallible; the 
Japanese believe that the Emperor 
is the direct descendant of the Sun- 
Goddess, that in him alone is per- 
fection. Their psychology and ways 
of thinking when they faced the 
Shanghai incident were such that 
once the movement of troops started 
they could do nothing else but go 
ahead to the bitter end. This is be- 
cause only the Emperor can author- 
ize the movement of Japanese troops 
outside of the realm of Japan. There- 
fore, once the troops started moving 
in Shanghai, there was no turning 
back, for that would imply failure in 
the judgment of the Emperor, and 
such an idea is inconceivable in the 
minds of the Japanese. 

The Chinese, however, have always 
considered political suicide legiti- 
mate and allowed a place in their 
system for revolting groups. If the 
nation’s affairs were successful un- 
der the established ruler, good; if 
not, then it was up to the one in 
charge either to make away with 
himself, or to get out so that another 
might have a chance to prove his 
worth. When revolting groups fail, 
then and then only, are they con- 
sidered in the wrong and to be con- 
demned. This attitude explains why 
it is perfectly legitimate in China 
for such a group as the Southern 
Faction to revolt against the recog- 
nized Government. 
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This same attitude makes for a 
great difference in the principle of 
“saving face” between Japan and 
China. For the Chinese to “save 
face” by conceiving of some clever 
way of getting out of a difficult situa- 
tion is quite proper; for the Japa- 
nese such a thing is impossible. 

An ancient story is used by the 
Chinese to illustrate this trait in 
their character: Chu Kuo Liang 
was once caught penned up in a 
city. His enemies were approaching 
with a large army. Now Chu Kuo 
Liang was not only a great general, 
but also a very wise man; and when 
his generals gathered around waiting 
for instructions, wondering what he 
intended to do to save his army and 
his people, they were not at all sur- 
prised when he instructed them to 
open up the gates of the city and to 
bring him his guitar. 

Perching himself on the top of the 
main gateway in full view of the 
approaching enemy, he started to 
play. When the outposts of the 
enemy saw open gates, no soldiers, 
and the commander-in-chief seated 
on the top of the gate playing and 
singing, they returned to their gen- 
erals and reported what they had- 
seen. 

“Any man,” said the enemies of 
Chu Kuo Liang, “who is as calm as 
he is, can only be that way because 
he is fortified by a strong army from 
within. Since he makes no military 
display, he must be very confident 
of victory.” Reasoning thus, they 
turned around and marched away. 

To the Chinese this story empha- 
sizes not only the cleverness of the 
general in thinking of a way out of 
his difficulty, but also the power of 
his inner control, which was far more 
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important than dependence upon 
external means of force. The Chuin- 
dzi (superman) is the one who learns 
to control himself. When a man 
learns to control himself, according 
to their system of ethics, then there 
is little left for the State to do. 


H1s Chinese emphasis on reason 
"ha inner control is applied not 
only to law and to economic and 
social affairs, but also to the use of 
the military force. In fact, it might 
be said, that the whole attitude of 
the Chinese toward any form of cen- 
tral government is in no way so 
clearly shown, or so radically differ- 
ent from the rest of the world, than 
in this question of the place of the 

army in the life of a government. 

A great deal of fighting is always 
going on within the borders of 
China. Perhaps more men are under 
arms there than in any other coun- 
try in the world. But the organiza- 
tion of these armies, and the reasons 
for their existence, as given by the 
Chinese, are quite frankly utilitarian 
rather than idealistic. In the first 
place, these military forces in China 
are not a part of the national Gov- 
ernment, but are scattered units 
fighting for purely individual rea- 
sons. In the second place, the Chi- 
nese attitude toward all military 
groups is purely an economic one, 
and never rationalized in terms of 
patriotism. 

In contrast to the last thousand 
years of European moral history 
with its emphasis on force to achieve 
its ends, we have this Chinese insist- 
ence that there is nothing ideal 
about the use of external force. In 
the Chinese mind, militarism is de- 
grading to a man of culture. The 
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outcast with no family name to 
uphold might enlist, but not the 
man who has a reputation to protect. 
China, as a result of this method of 
thinking, has reasoned her way to 
recognition; Japan forced her way 
to success. Contrasting these two 
extreme points of view on the power 
of the military we get a fairly good 
idea of China’s present conception 
of the place of force in her national 
life. 

The Japanese believe their coun- 
try has reached its present position 
in the councils of the world by 
aggressive policies upheld by the 
worship of their Emperor. Their 
tendency is to place far too much 
emphasis for their success as a na- 
tion on their military victories. 
Without a doubt this was their psy- 
chology in handling the Manchurian 
situation. The recent report of the 
honor paid Vice-Admiral Nomura, 
the commander of the Shanghai 
naval expedition, confirms it. His 
entry on his return to Tokyo was a 
triumphal affair, the Emperor him- 
self presenting him with a gold 
watch in token of his work in 
Shanghai. 

Japan erects monuments and stat- 
ues to her military heroes, and 
continuously instils a love of coun- 
try, which is based on the principle 
of fighting for it on the battle fields. 
Japan’s whole idea of social and 
national progress is backed up by 
her emphasis on Bushido, the code 
of her warrior class, which extols 
fighting as a means of bringing 
strength to the nation, and peace as 
a sign of weakness bred by the 
bloodless and ungallant. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, 
reason that while fighting may be a 
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profitable business for some people, 
it is never a wise thing for the nation 
as a whole. Practical utilitarians and 
shrewd realists, they never say that 
they are fighting for causes. Only 
recently, when the Nineteenth Route 
Army so successfully held back the 
Japanese at Shanghai, did the word 
“patriotism” assume any national 
or military significance in the Chi- 
nese mind. In China men fight 
because it is a profitable business, 
never for ideals that they are trying 
to rationalize in terms of patriotism. 
Quite frankly, the Chinese acknowl- 
edge that if a man finds another 
general offering him more money, 
he has a perfect right to change sides. 
For the Chinese maintain: “ Fighting 
is bad business; it may be profitable 
to kill your brother, but it is never 
the part of wisdom.” 

This difference in attitude between 
Japan and China, and China and the 
West, was clearly shown on the S. S. 
Cichibu Maru in mid-Pacific, when 
the moving-picture 4// Quiet on the 
Western Front was shown. The 
audience was composed of Chinese, 
Japanese and Anglo-Saxons. 

The Chinese were delighted when, 
in the picture, Baumer told the 
school boys, “If you want to know 
what war is, go out and live in the 
trenches; try to avoid being killed, 
that is all.” The Japanese gasped at 
his nerve, drawing in their breath 
in a slight hissing noise. When 
Baumer begged the pardon of the 
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dying man whom he had just stabbed, 
the Anglo-Saxons, sniffing and in 
need of dry handkerchiefs, rose, 
almost in a body, and left the room. 
The Chinese laughed. For them the 
deed had been done when Baumer 
killed his brother in the name of 
duty; Baumer’s begging the dying 
man’s pardon was sheer melodrama 
and sentimentality. 

So well has China shown the power 
of her type of social control in the 
recent boycott, and so closely does 
the Chinese emphasis on reason 
rather than force agree with the 
present methods of Western nations 
in their attempts to help solve the 
problems of the Far East, that China 
is no longer as mysterious to us as 
she was formerly. In fact, the West 
is finding it increasingly hard to say 
of China, as did Confucius of old 
to his favorite pupil, Lao Tsze, “I 
know that birds fly, that fish swim 
and animals run. Remains the 
dragon. How the dragon through 
wind and cloud rises into heaven, 
I do not know.” 

Very slowly we of the West are 
beginning to understand a little of 
how this Land of the Dragon is able 
to rise into heaven despite her pecul- 
iar ways. In fact, the present prob- 
lems in the Far East are impelling 
us to consider China’s ancient em- 
phasis on reason instead of force as a 
possible method of achieving not 
only national but international 
understanding. 
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Has the Depression Missed 
Russiar 


By WiLt1AM C, WHITE 


Almost every one insists that it has, but here is an observer who 
believes otherwise 


ARIous observers differ about 
\ the results of the world eco- 
nomic crisis, as Moscow calls 
the “depression,” on Soviet Russia. 
One result is indisputable: it has 
given Russian newspapers their best 
copy since the Revolution itself. 
Moscow newspapers publish al- 
most daily a double column headed 
“There — Here,” in which, with 
diagrams, charts, statistics and news 
dispatches, economic conditions in 
Soviet Russia and in the world of 
capitalism are contrasted and com- 
pared. A statement that there is no 
unemployment in Russia is thrown 
into brighter relief by a paragraph 
opposite — ““Even some American 
bourgeois papers admit that unem- 
ployment bot res in the United States 
have aa fourteen million.” Con- 
tinuous reports of bank failures and 
bankruptcies in capitalist countries 
are faithfully furnished the Russian 
readers, in contrast to stories of the 
opening of new Soviet factories. 
Such news provides perhaps some 
vicarious comfort for the Soviet 
citizens who were assured that the 


severe rationing of food stuffs and 
manufactures would be relaxed at 
the beginning of this year but who, 
as yet, see no signs of any change; it 
makes cheerless reading for those 
sympathizing with capitalism who 
expected to see the Soviet Union 
collapse by the weight of red tape 
and mismanagement. 

Soviet Russia believes that crises 
and depressions are inevitable in the 
capitalist system, and that each 
succeeding one is worse. The urge of 
capital for large profits, which leads 
to overexpansion and increased pro- 
duction, results eventually in over- 
production. Then follows a race for 
markets, with consequent interna- 
tional complications, and in the 
congestion and stoppage of the whole 
economic machinery of capitalism. 
Unemployment results with all the 
other dismal companions of de- 
pression. 

By planning both the production 
and distribution of goods at home 
and by controlling them, as it were, 
from one central office, Soviet Russia 
planned, and plans, to avoid any 
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depression within the boundaries 
of her air-tight economic system. 
The Soviet Union believes that such 
planning is impossible in capitalist 
society where the gospel of in- 
dividualism is dominant. 

Today Soviet Russia faces many 
difficulties, but they are not the 
problems of overproduction and of 
unemployment. The depression has 
seriously affected the Soviet Union 
and its plans, but the results arise 
not from conditions within the in- 
ternal economic machine. If Soviet 
Russia did not have to depend in 
any way on the outside world, those 
who carry on the business affairs of 
the Communist State would have 
little reason to worry about the 
depression. 

Although the Soviet Union does 
maintain a closed internal economy, 
it must carry on the closest of 
economic relations with the outside 
world and therefore it feels any 
dislocations or crises which capitalist 
countries are experiencing. From 
this relationship come results which 
can more vitally affect her plans for 
industrialization than would unem- 
ployment. The fall of commodity 
prices on the world market, where 
Russia must sell her grain and her 
lumber, and of credit stringency in 
capitalist lands has brought the 
depression close home to the Soviet 
Union. It has not particularly af- 
fected the people in their daily life, 
but it can dim their hopes for speedier 
industrialization and for the long 
promised rise of the Soviet standard 
of living. 


NE of the foundations of the 
Soviet scheme for industrializ- 
ing Russia and for raising the living 
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standards of the Russian people — 
for putting a piece of meat more 
often into the daily cabbage soup 
and for replacing bark sandals with 
shoes — rests on the ability of the 
Soviet Government to export grain, 
oil, timber and ore in order to pur- 
chase necessary machinery and fac- 
tory equipment from capitalist 
countries. Grain depends on the 
weather but timber, oil and ore can 
be had in plenty, and, under normal 
circumstances, Russia has a sufficient 
supply of all the products necessary 
for export. The more basic problem 
is that of finding markets for these 
goods. Here capitalism with its ills 
vitally affects Soviet schemes. The 
very things which Soviet Russia 
exports are the commodities whose 
prices have dropped the most; and 
for some of the products the market 
is virtually overstocked. 

The results of the fall of com- 
modity prices show themselves in 
Soviet statistics. Although the ton- 
nage of exports decreased by only 
ten per cent in 1931, the receipts 
from sales abroad are twenty per 
cent less than in that year. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union 
has incurred indebtedness abroad in 
recent years which must be liqui- 
dated during this year and the next 
with funds realized from the sale of 
raw materials. Further purchases 
must be made to carry on to com- 
pletion industrial undertakings al- 
ready begun. The cost of tractors 
purchased on three year credit in 
1929, to be paid for in 1932, has 
increased three times when measured 
in bushels of grain. Ration restric- 
tions for the Russian people still 
remain in force and butter and eggs 
continue scarce while the Govern- 
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ment collects every possible item 
that can be sent abroad to meet bills 
contracted for in 1930 and 1931. 

The amount of money which 
Soviet Russia owes abroad at the 
present time is difficult to estimate. 
The Soviet Government gives out no 
official figure. Anti-Soviet observers 
figure the amount as high as $1,000,- 
000,000 and deduce from their own 
figure that Soviet Russia will be 
unable to meet that amount and 
therefore catastrophe is assured. 
Some pro-Soviet observers estimate 
the amount as low as $400,000,000 
and conclude therefrom that 1932 
will be just another year in Soviet 
history. 

Various sources, including an 
American bank with European con- 
nections, Amtorg, the Soviet Trade 
Delegation in America, and German 
newspapers and business men, agree 
that the sum of Soviet foreign in- 
debtedness is between $500,000,000 
and $600,000,000. Roughly forty 
per cent is due this year, a large 
amount of the balance in 1933, and 
the remainder in 1934. That in- 
debtedness is not divided equally 
among capitalist nations; more than 
fifty per cent is owed to Germany, 
with England the second largest 
creditor. The amount due to America 
in 1932 is comparatively small — 
about $35,000,000. 

The Soviet plan of payment has 
hitherto been relatively simple. The 
amount of orders placed abroad has 
been calculated so as not to exceed 
the minimum expectations of re- 
ceipts from imports under normal 
conditions. Soviet representatives 
have tried to avoid making cash 
payments on delivery wherever pos- 
sible and have in many cases, par- 
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ticularly in Germany, arranged 
terms calling for no payment until 
thirteen months after date of de- 
livery. In the meantime the export 
programme is pushed through to meet 
payments as they come due and, to 
date, it is the proud boast of the 
Soviet Government and the happy 
experience of all who have dealt with 
it that every note has been paid on 
time. 

Payments are still being met on 
time, but the strain is increasing. 
Soviet business men, too, know 
troubled sleep. The general scheme 
of payment has been hit badly during 
the past year by various factors 
beyond Soviet control. In addition 
to the fall in commodity prices and 
shrinking markets, as has been 
mentioned above, tariff barriers have 
suddenly been raised in England. 
The English are now talking about 
making the Soviet Government 
spend all the money received for the 
sale of goods on the English market 
with English firms — a requirement 
which, if enforced, would complicate 
the Soviet foreign trade system 
which sells much more to England 
than it buys. More important has 
been the fall in the pound sterling. 
In addition to maintaining large 
balances of foreign reserves in pounds 
sterling in 1931 — twenty per cent of 
the value of which vanished over- 
night last September — Soviet Rus- 
sia has selling contracts with other 
nations, calling for payment in 
sterling, while many of her purchas- 
ing contracts, require payment in 
marks or dollars. 


HE problem facing Soviet Russia 
‘Lele as a result of the depres- 
sion, is a double one—that of 
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meeting credits due this year, most 
of them after September first, and 
that of securing sufficient credits to 
continue industrialization in Russia 
as planned. These are not new prob- 
lems but old problems made more 
difficult by the sudden, partial, and 
unkind collapse of capitalism before 
1934, when the Soviet Government 
expected it. Ever since the Soviet 
Union decided to industrialize itself 
from its own resources and to make 
no concession to capitalism in ex- 
change for credits, Soviet Russia 
has been on “the search for gold,” 
for means to pay for purchases 
abroad. That search is now more 
intensified. 

Rumors have spread about the 
inability of Soviet Russia to meet its 
obligations this year; there are few 
concrete or reliable - statistics to 
prove or disprove such statements, 
but it is foolish to carry these rumors 
to an oft-repeated conclusion — 
that, with inability to settle part or 
all of the bills due, the Soviet system 
will collapse. Some observers have 
declared that if the credits of Septem- 
ber first are not met, then 3 p.m., 
Central European time, September 
first, 1932, marks the end of the 
Soviet Union. 

There is no certain way of knowing 
whether the Soviet Union has re- 
sources on hand or in sight to meet 
maturing credits; the grain export 
during the past months has been 
very small and that has hitherto 
played an important réle in “the 
search for gold.” But in German 
circles, the group which best knows 
Soviet conditions and progress, and 
which is most vitally concerned, no 
great apprehension is felt. Yet, if the 
prices of raw materials remain low 
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and present supplies are unabsorbed, 
it will become more and more diffi- 
cult to maintain the present amount 
of purchases abroad. In the past 
three years the Soviet Union has 
been able to maintain a yearly aver- 
age of about $500,000,000 of sales 
abroad against a slightly larger 
amount of purchases, making up the 
balance due by the shipment of gold 
and by invisible items. The figures for 
1931 show an adverse balance of 
$146,912,000, nearly double that of 
1930. The exports increased a trifle 
in volume but decreased 21.7 per 
cent in value. From appearances to 
date, the Soviet Union will be very 
fortunate if $300,000,000 of goods 
are sold abroad in 1932. 

Even, in the last extreme, if a 
request for a moratorium should be a 
necessity, the Soviet Union would 
be setting no new fashion in recent 
international finance. Soviet Russia, 
for many countries, is a preferred 
customer whose orders have meant 
much in these lean months. Russian 
trade, particularly in Germany and 
Italy, has come to mean so much to 
most of the creditors that they 
would make every possible move to 
continue the existence of the Soviet 
Union as a market for their goods. 

In the meantime, “the search for 
gold” goes on, intensified. Soviet 
newspapers are proud to headline 
any achievement in Russian fac- 
tories, no matter how small, which 
results in the production of some- 
thing that hitherto had to be pur- 
chased abroad. “Russian-made 
calipers save fifty thousand dollars 
formerly sent abroad,” reads one 
headline. “‘Russian-made wrenches 
save seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

At the same time many of the 
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very liberal contracts concluded in 
the past with foreign engineers, 
particularly Americans, which called 
for fifty per cent of the salary pay- 
able in gold, are being discontinued 
or dropped. German engineers, glad 
for any kind of a job anywhere, will 
accept such contracts with complete 
payment in Russian rubles. 

To increase the amount of the 
“invisible items” a system has re- 
cently been put into operation which 
enables any one abroad to provide 
friends and relatives in Russia with 
some of the “luxury” goods — 
shoes, coffee, cloth, white flour — by 
purchasing orders in dollars here 
which can be traded for the goods in 
Russia at special stores; previously 
one sent a parcel of goods from 
abroad and the Soviet Government 
gained nothing thereby except a high 
duty payable in Russian rubles. 

Not long ago Soviet citizens were 
informed by radio that all those 
owning oriental rugs were to register 
the fact at the police station, pre- 
paratory to forced sale, for export, 
to the Government. 


HESE arelittlethings. More signifi- 
"hate is the way in which Soviet 
Russia has been compelled to place 
most of her orders in those countries 
which offer the best credit terms. 
Here America has felt the effects of 
the results of the depression on the 
Soviet Union. Even though the total 
amount of Soviet orders placed the 
world over in 1931 did not diminish 
appreciably, Soviet orders placed in 
America last year were sixty per cent 
less than orders placed the year 
before; and orders to German manu- 
facturers were sixty-five per cent 
greater than in the previous year. 
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The year 1929-1930 was the record 
year for Soviet-American trade, with 
$1 30,740,000 of orders placed, con- 
trasted with $51,561,000 for 1930-31. 
Orders may have been shunted here 
in 1929 partly for political pur- 
poses, to try to show to American 
business men a sample of what could 
be done if political relations between 
the two countries were on a normal 
basis; and the same motive may to 
some degree explain the shift in the 
past year, by showing them what we 
are missing in time of depression — 
in either case hoping to enlist Ameri- 
can business in a campaign for 
recognition. But playing politics in 
time of depression is a luxury and 
orders are for the most part now 
placed where the most advantageous 
credit terms can be secured. 

Close economic relationships be- 
tween Germany and Russia are not 
new in history, but never was there 
such trade as in 1931. The explana- 
tion of the record figure of last year, 
when Soviet orders to Germany 
exceeded $200,000,000, lies in the 
system of credit made available. In 
the past year Soviet Russia has been 
Germany’s third best customer and, 
among other things, took one-third 
of all the machinery manufactured 
in German shops. So important has 
Soviet trade with Germany become 
that the German Government has 
broadened to the last possible degree 
the credit facilities available for 
Soviet business. Of the total Soviet 
notes outstanding in Germany, 1,- 
200,000,000 marks, more than 700,- 
000,000 are guaranteed by the 
German National Government or 
by German States and cities. Ger- 
man manufacturers can usually re- 
ceive sixty per cent of the value of 
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their notes from the State bank on 
presentation, thus enabling them to 
meet the costs of production and 
wages immediately. American manu- 
facturers, without such facilities for 
discounting Soviet notes, must carry 
this risk alone. Every man put to 
work in Germany on Soviet orders is 
one man less to draw dole from the 
State funds. While risking Soviet 
incapacity to pay, the German Gov- 
ernment saves money for unemploy- 
ment insurance — about $100 per 
year on every man employed on 
Soviet orders. 

Most of the German credits call 
for no payment until thirteen months 
after date of delivery and credits are 
extended in some cases to thirty- 
three months. Today the Soviet 
representatives in Germany seek to 
make two changes, to lengthen the 
credit terms on new orders and to sell 
a greater amount of Soviet goods on 
the German market. Unless these 
changes are made, particularly the 
latter, the Soviet Government will 
probably cut its orders to Germany 
in 1932, as has already been stated 
by Soviet financiers, to fifty per cent 
of the 1931 figure. 

Somewhat similar credit arrange- 
ments for Soviet orders exist today in 
England, in Italy and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, where Government 
funds enable the manufacturers to 
carry on their Soviet business. 

The credit problem, sharpened by 
the depression, which Sovjet Russia 
faces today is not in securing larger 
amounts of credit on the present 
terms but of securing longer terms. 
No advantage is to be gained by 
accepting larger amounts of short- 
term credits when there is no cer- 
tainty that a larger amount of ex- 
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ports, necessary to meet them, can 
be sold; there have been instances 
when the Soviet Government has 
turned down credit offers because of 
the shortness of the term involved. 
Imports must be paid for by exports 
and none know it better than Soviet 
business men who have tried, un- 
successfully, during the past year and 
previous years, to secure long-term 
arrangements. 

The Soviet Government likes to do 
things in spectacular ways which will 
attract attention abroad. Too often 
one is reminded of the little Russian 
town which spent a great deal of 
money for one huge electric sign for 
its factory, which attracted people 
from miles around; but they got lost 
in the streets of the town because 
there was then no money left for 
street lights. Stories of “What the 
Soviet Union could buy” reach the 
headlines of American newspapers 
and the figures are impressive. 

A group of British business men 
were being taken around Moscow. 
Their guide pointed to the number 
of people without decent shoes. 
“Just think what that means,” he 
said, “the Russian people today 
could use two hundred million pairs 
of shoes a year and we are ready to 
buy them abroad —” One of the 
guests, a shoe manufacturer, reached 
for the order book as the guide con- 
tinued, “if you will finance the 
order on long-term credits.” 

Whenever the potential purchas- 
ing power of the Soviet Union is 
talked about — “Soviet Russia could 
buy a half billion dollars’ worth of 
American goods” — it must be re- 
membered that long-term credits 
are always implied, and that those 
credits can only be met eventually 
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by increased exports from the Soviet 
Union, the value of which is set by 
the supplies of similar commodities 
from other nations of the world. 

The German press, best informed 
of all on Soviet conditions, is con- 
fident that Soviet accounts due can 
be met during this year. Whether the 
German Government will be able to 
offer credit on longer terms or to 
increase the amount of the guarantee 
fund, as German manufacturers wish, 
is as yet uncertain. Russia today, 
realizing the shrinking market for 
her commodities, has no desire to 
enter upon new commitments in 
Germany unless the German market 
is prepared to absorb a larger supply 
of Russian goods. 

With a programme of economy of 
foreign reserves at home and with 
shrinking markets abroad, the Soviet 
industrialization scheme can _ be 
slowed up during the next years. 
The most important units under the 
first Five Year Plan are already up 
and equipped, even though all of 
them may not be operating satis- 


factorily. Soviet Russia today is in a 
position to manufacture many of the 
things which had to be purchased 
from abroad three years ago. 

The depression and credit strin- 
gency have added to Soviet problems. 
The Empire conference at Ottawa 
threatens to bar Soviet goods from 
the British Empire. Yet in the midst 
of the depression the Soviet Union 
is more clearly revealed as the great- 
est potential market in the world, 
with a brilliant credit record, and 
offering perhaps, one way to start 
production in our own country. 
The Federal Reconstruction Board 
should look at the possibility of un- 
derwriting Soviet credits for Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

The Soviet Union has learned that 
capitalism and communism, existing 
side by side, can suffer from the ills 
of the other. When capitalist nations 
learn that, there will be more incen- 
tive to look on Soviet Russia not so 
much from a political point of view, 
but as a customer and a source for 
cheap raw materials. 
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“Of Thee I Sing” 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTER 


A plea that the victims of economic disease give up home rem- 
edies and try the doctor 


uR sweet land of liberty is 
O accused of being a land of 
economic illiterates. Well, 
what of it? Is it not also a land of 
scientific illiterates? Does the man 
in the street know more about phys- 
ics than he knows about banking? 
Does he know more about hydraulic 
pumps than he knows about mar- 
ginal utility? Probably not. But 
technological problems do not con- 
found us. We do not take a vote to 
determine the load on the beams of 
the new Boston Post Office, or the 
height of the new Hoover Dam. We 
leave such matters to experts. 
Consider, for example, what hap- 
pened when the engineers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad removed a 
bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, covering a span 
of 182 feet, and replaced it with a 
new one, weighing 560 tons. How 
long was traffic suspended? Would 
two weeks be a good guess? Or two 
months? As a matter of fact, this is 
what happened. In a heavy snow- 
storm, with the mercury showing 
fifteen degrees of frost, a train ran 
over the old bridge. Two minutes 
later, the old tracks had been carried 
to a new position. Next, the new 


§60-ton bridge was swung into place. 
Five minutes had passed by. Fifteen 
minutes later, the new bridge was 
ready for use. Not a single train had 
been delayed. 

That is what comes of dealing 
with scientific matters by scientific 
methods. “Interested parties” did 
not induce the railroad to try to 
cover that 182-foot span with a 
ninety-foot bridge. Congress did not 
take a vote to determine whether the 
hoisting engines were equal to the 
job. Senator Brookhart did not keep 
the Chief Engineer on the stand for 
three hours explaining why he pro- 
posed to use so much steel. It was a 
problem of measurement and it was 
solved by measurement. 

Economic problems, on the other 
hand, we try to solve by vote of the 
people, or by vote of their repre- 
sentatives who — whatever else they 
may be elected for — certainly are 
not elected for their expert eco- 
nomic knowledge. Everybody is sup- 
posed to know how to bridge the gulf 
between depression and prosperity. 
Everybody, by a flash of intuition, 
is expected to tell a good monetary 
system from a bad one. Everybody 
is supposed to know how to solve 
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“the farm problem”; and at least 
a few persons are supposed to know 
what “the farm problem” is. Such 
simple matters of every-day conver- 
sation we do not refer to experts: 
we dispose of them by taking votes. 

That is why economic illiteracy 
does more harm than scientific il- 
literacy. For practical purposes, it 
does not matter how many persons 
agree with Voliva in thinking that 
the earth is flat. It matters just as 
little what fantastic ideas the voters 
may have about the law of falling 
bodies. But it matters greatly how 
much they know — and how much 
they know that isn’t so — about the 
law of falling prices. 

Problems in economics as well as 
problems in physics are chiefly sci- 
entific; that is to say, they are ques- 
tions of “how much.” They can be 
solved by measurements, but not by 
opinions. The tariff is such a prob- 
lem. A tariff, like a bridge, should be 
designed to facilitate traffic, rather 
than to find out how much obstruc- 
tion the traffic will bear. If designed 
by the counting of votes, a tariff, no 
less than a bridge, is certain to be a 
monstrosity. Yet the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people — truly 
representative in their economic 
knowledge — concoct a tariff bill 
by a long drawn-out process of 
Swapping votes. 

Who doubts his own fitness to ex- 
press an opinion on the tariff? Who, 
for that matter, hesitates to talk 
about “inflation,” or “money,” or 
“bank credit,” or “the gold stand- 
ard,” or the “burden of taxation”? 
These terms are too familiar to need 
definition. And so many men, includ- 
ing some of the chosen representa- 
tives of the people, use such terms in 
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sundry senses, with only the vaguest 
notion which sense they happen to 
be using at any particular time. 
“The law of supply and demand,” 
we read, “fixes the rent: you supply 
what the landlord demands.”4Here 
economic terms are employed with 
more precision than usual. Ordina- 
rily, an inescapable something, called 
the “law of supply and demand,” 
is offered as conclusive proof that 
whatever is, must be, and there is 
nothing anybody can do about it. 
Some one has said, “Teach a parrot 
to say ‘supply and demand’ and you 
have produced a Captain of Indus- 
try.” 
Terms equally familiar to engi- 
neers, such as “the moment of in- 
ertia” and “the radius of gyration,” 
the man in the street — or, for that 
matter, the man in the market place 
— does not attempt to use at all. He 
knows that he does not know what 
such terms mean. He does not talk 
glibly about torts and spectrum 
analyses, or dispute the conclusions 
of Einstein. When it comes to eco- 
nomics, however, he is inclined to 
believe that whatever he does not 
agree with on the subject must be 
wrong, and whatever he does not 
understand must be nonsense. 


ET the bald fact is that most of 
Y the prospective voters in these 
United States, including scores of 
prospective Congressmen, finish 
their school days with virtually no 
education in economics. Nearly all 
colleges maké some entrance require- 
ments of doubtful value; some re- 
quirements, indeed, which seem to 
be designed solely for the purpose of 
keeping students out; but no college 
requires for admission even an ele- 
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mentary knowledge of economics. 
The United States, with the compul- 
sory schooling of which it boasts, 
spends a hundred million dollars a 
year in attempts to make children 
write prettily and talk grammati- 
cally and spell according to the 
“cherished accidents of time” which 
have become fossilized in the Big 
Dictionary. But writing, grammar 
and spelling are not education. They 
are merely a few of the tools of edu- 
cation. What we call “literacy” is 
the ability to read and write and talk 
either economic sense or economic 
nonsense; but it is not the ability 
to distinguish one from the other. 

Most of us accept the findings of 
engineers, because we regard physics 
as an exact science. We accept even 
the bacteriologist’s count of five 
million germs on the blade of a knife, 
though it is a mystery to us how 
anybody can count five million 
germs which he can not see. But we 
are wary about anything which 
economists have to say. We do not 
consider economics an exact science. 
As a matter of fact, there are no 
exact sciences. The measurements 
which we rely on in physics, for 
example, are only approximately 
accurate. The engineers of that 
bridge over the Monongahela River 
were so far from sure of their own 
calculations of the strength of ma- 
terials that they designed a bridge 
which, supposedly, would carry 
three times the estimated maximum 
load. 

Many economic measurements of 
equal importance are more nearly 
exact than that. In any event, they 
are sufficiently reliable for every-day 
use. By means of improved index 
numbers, for example, economists 
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now record changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money, in the turnover 
of bank credit, in the wholesale com- 
modity price level, in volume of 
trade, and so on, with an instru- 
mental error which rarely exceeds 
one part in 800, That amounts to an 
error of one cent in an eight dollar 
expense account, or one pound in 
the weight of a horse. For nearly all 
practical purposes, such an error is 
negligible. The exactness of some 
economic measurements was strik- 
ingly shown when the National 
Bureau of Economic Research com- 
pleted two wholly independent stud- 
ies of the national income. These two 
studies, carried on for years by sep- 
arate staffs, with different methods 
and different sources, involved mil- 
lions of computations. Yet the final 
results in the two studies were much 
alike. One showed an average an- 
nual income of 40.2 billions; the 
other, 39.7 billions. 

Our chief trouble in the present 
business depression is not our in- 
ability to measure the forces which 
make for good business and full em- 
ployment, but our failure to use the 
available means of measurement. 
Officially, we have refused to use 
them. To cite the simplest of all 
instances, we do not even try to 
measure, on a national scale, changes 
in the number of unemployed work- 
ers. Yet the technical difficulties are 
no greater than the difficulties which 
are conquered every day by biolo- 
gists. It is as easy to count five 
million unemployed workers as to 
count five million germs. We do 
count the germs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment counts even our hogs. But 
when, in the winter of 1928, precisely 
when vigorous measures should have 
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been taken to ward off the coming 
depression, the Department of La- 
bor was asked to state the number of 
unemployed, the Department replied 
officially, ‘We have no information 
whatever as to the numbers unem- 
ployed at this time, or at any other 
time.” Since then, the Government 
has taken a census of the unem- 
ployed, as of a certain day; but that 
census is of virtually no use to us in 
dealing with the problem which con- 
fronts us this week. 

Every issue of every newspaper 
in the United States discusses, in one 
way or another, the plight of the 
unemployed. How many are there? 
Nobody knows. Where are they? 
How old are they? What is their 
training? What is their experience? 
What are their means of support? 
Nobody can answer any one of these 
questions, or any one of a dozen 
other questions which must be an- 
swered before large-scale remedial 
measures can be taken intelligently. 
In short, we are frantically trying to 
solve a problem without having 
taken the pains to find out what the 
problem is. 

Take a seat in the gallery of the 
United States Senate and listen to 
this debate: 

Gentleman from Missouri: “In my 
opinion, the negligence of the Repub- 
lican party has frightfully increased 
the scourge of smallpox. I think 
there are as many cases now as there 
were in our worst epidemic.” 

Gentleman from Vermont: “1 do 
not think so. I guess smallpox is on 
the decline. I have seen very few 
cases lately. The gentleman from 
Alabama is trying to make political 
capital out of the sufferings of the 
victims of this dread disease.” 
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And so on for ten hours of the 
Senate’s time, and ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of Congressional Rec- 
ord space. 

That is an imaginary debate. We 
do not argue that way about the 
number of cases of smallpox: we 
count them. But “the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world” does 
argue in precisely that way about the 
extent of unemployment. All the 
while, the scourge of unemployment 
is as easy to measure as the scourge 
of smallpox; and it is, as everybody 
now knows, the cause of far more 
human suffering. 

This case is typical. Even in deal- 
ing with those economic problems 
which clearly call for measurements 
and nothing else, we substitute pol- 
itics. We prefer opinions to facts. 
Are not all men born free and equal; 
free to express opinions on any sub- 
ject and equally competent to do so? 
Perhaps not. Still, in matters eco- 
nomic, we act upon the conviction 
that the opinions of ignorant men — 
if there are enough of them — reveal 
all the truth we need to know. And 
then we scoff at economics because 
it is not an “exact science.” 


lr 1s true that economists disagree 
among themselves on some sub- 
jects, but that is not peculiar to 


economists. Scarcely a question 
arises in the law courts, pertaining 
to any field, in which eminent ex- 
perts can not be found to testify on 
one side, and equally eminent ex- 
perts to testify on the other side. 
But we do not, for that reason, 
ignore expert testimony. We do not 
conclude that a plumber’s diagnosis 
of disease is as good as any other 
man’s. Even Congress does not 
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ignore the advice of naval archi- 
tects. 

Congress does, however, ignore 
the judgment of economists, even 
when the judgment is unanimous. 
Witness the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
of Ill Will. It is doubtful whether an 
economist could have been found to 
say a good word for that monstrosity. 
It is certain that one thousand lead- 
ing economists brought before Con- 
gress a vigorous protest against the 
passage of the bill. Let us give the 
economists their due. They based 
their conclusions on measurements 
which were as free from prejudice 
and politics as the measurements of 
the Monongahela Bridge. They told 
Congress that the proposed tariff 
would embitter other nations, give 
tise immediately to tariff reprisals, 
substantially reduce the volume of 
our foreign trade, force our own 
manufacturers to construct plants 
abroad, reduce our standard of liv- 
ing and injure the people as a whole, 
particularly the farmers. That, as 
everybody now knows, is precisely 
what happened. 

Equally sound has been the advice 
of economists concerning reparations 
and War debts. Slowly, painfully 
and at a catastrophic cost of which 
we do not yet know the full burden, 
the world of politics has been com- 
ing around, during the past dozen 
years, to the position which nearly 
all economists have held from the 
beginning. Steadfastly they have 
faced the facts; and that is the first 
requisite of a scientific approach to 
any problem. The politicians — vo- 
ciferously backed by economic il- 
literates, each armed with a vote — 
have steadfastly refused to consider 
any such approach. By heeding the 
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advice of economists on this one 
matter, the world could have saved 
the wherewithal to pay their salaries 
for the next ten thousand years. 
With respect to Government 
price-fixing, the position of econo- 
mists has been equally positive and 
equally sound. If the Government 
had picked a Farm Board at random 
from among economists, the country 
would have been spared the wheat 
price-fixing fiasco, and would have 
saved a few hundred millionsof dollars. 
Another instance of the rightness 
of economists and the wrongness of 
politicians is now known even to the 
man in the street. For the past ten 
years, economists have been urging 
the Federal Government to plan 
public works far in advance of busi- 
ness depressions, to the end that 
payrolls might be increased promptly 
and adequately at the first sure signe 
of impending trouble. Essential to 
the plan, as hundreds of economists 
have pointed out for many decades, 
is advance provision of economic 
indexes, blue prints, specifications, 
contracts, sites and appropriations. 
The necessity for this policy has long 
been evident. When trade slumps, 
a vicious downward spiral develops. 
Everything which private business 
does to protect itself — everything 
which the banks, quite prudently, 
advise private business to do— 
makes the situation worse. Each 
“rugged individual” looks out for 
himself. Money goes into hiding. 
Only the Federal Government is 
powerful enough to employ the idle 
money in putting the idle men to 
work. Trade can not improve until 
consumers spend more money. Con- 
sumers do not spend more money 
until they receive more money. 
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Their only sources of money are 
private business and public business. 
When private business fails to put 
the money into circulation, either 
public business comes promptly to 
the rescue, or the result is a major 
business depression. This is not a 
theory. This is an obvious fact. For 
details, consult this morning’s paper. 

Over and over again, in public and 
in private, President Hoover com- 
mitted himself to long-range plan- 
ning as recommended by economists; 
but he did nothing toward putting 
the policy into effect. Congress also 
did nothing; nothing except pigeon- 
hole for two years the three con- 
structive Wagner bills, the passage 
of which was urged by economists. 
Every economist knew that without 
long-range planning a crash was 
coming sooner or later. Still the 
Government had no plan. And when 
the crash did come, the Government 
put into circulation, in place of the 
disappearing dollars, nothing but 
cheering words. 


HAT is all we have reason to ex- 
"Tpeee of the Federal Government, 
as it is now constituted. It is truly 
representative of the people, both 
in the devastating scope of its eco- 
nomic illiteracy, and in its refusal 
to believe that there is any such 
thing as expert economic knowledge. 
Witness what the House did with 
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the Goldsborough bill for stabilizing 
commodity prices. Surely, our rep- 
resentatives could have voted more 
intelligently if they had been guided 
by a Supreme Economic Council, 
invested with the dignity, perma- 
nence and freedom from partisan 
politics of the United States Su- 
preme Court. We seem to have our 
choice between some such agency for 
expert planning, and some agency 
as repugnant to American traditions 
as Bolshevism. Such an Economic 
Council, if properly constituted, 
would come to be recognized as high 
authority. It would command the 
services of our ablest men. It would 
make its pronouncements unbiased 
by coming elections. Membership 
in the Council would carry with it 
greater opportunity for service and 
higher honor than the presidency of 
our largest corporation. The expert 
judgment of the Council would carry 
much weight with the people and 
with Congress. It would provide 
what this country has never had: 
continuous, long-range, expert eco- 
nomic planning. Eventually it might 
go so far in substituting measure- 
ments for guesses that economic 
illiteracy would become as innocuous 
as scientific illiteracy now is. 

Meantime, the Pulitzer Prize is 
appropriately awarded to “‘a faithful 
picture of official Washington,” en- 
titled Of Thee I Sing. 


—_ 





The Teachers’ “Boss” 


By Tuomas McKnicutT 


Pedagogy, 1932 style, requires magntiloquent political strategy 
as well as a genius for outlandishly named courses of 


study 


HE decade from 1920 to 1930 
| was a malleable hour in the 
history of universities in the 
Republic, a stretch replete with edu- 
cational ideas typically American. 
The sum of these ideas spawned a 
quasi-psychology among the con- 
stituency that was equally typical. 
It would be difficult to imagine a 
mass mind more distinctively native 
than that circumjacent to the Scopes 
trial, the aura popularis of “Red” 
Grange, or the enrolment swell at 
the University of Maine following 
crooner Vallee’s revival of the Maine 
Stein Song. 

This decade’s edition of progress 
engendered America’s first wide- 
spread university movement. In- 
stitutions grown gray in the pursuit 
of classical scholarship sprouted over- 
night into Rotarian marts of the New 
Era. Curricula were hurriedly over- 
hauled to meet competition from the 
trade schools. Latin requirements 
were shelved for costume designing, 
delicatessen management and house- 
hold finance. The Greek department 
saw its budget sliced that automo- 
tive engineering and dynamic sales- 
manship might be inserted. Politi- 


cians took an expedient interest in 
education, enrolments doubled and 
trebled and university and college 
presidents saw their names in the 
metropolitan press. 

But it was in the field of pedagogy 
per se that this era was to leave the 
most. bizarre of its educational 
tracks. It was this span of years that 
witnessed the noisy emancipation of 
the teachers’ training units con- 
nected with our State universities, 
the subsequent supremacy of the 
educational machine in State politics, 
and the birth of a new type of uni- 
versity. 

Prior to 1920 these so-called edu- 
cation units had been a harmless 
growth grafted to the assembly of 
units comprising our State universi- 
ties. Like the State normal schools, 
they had been educational pariahs 
vaguely identified with public schools 
and teachers’ employment agencies. 
But early in the decade they locked 
arms with the normal schools, over- 
powered the State departments of 
education, and marched into the 
political mansion from the rear. 
Like the Methodists, they have 
flourished mightily therein. 
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These units have come to serve 
their campuses as a wedge into the 
political machine of the State, and 
are high in the councils of Metho- 
dism, Tammany, the Ku Klux Klan, 
or what have you. Having reached 
the pubescent state of political fruit- 
age, they refuse to serve without 
promotion and pay. Stately build- 
ings are being erected on the cam- 
puses to quarter the “school of 
education.” These new buildings 
predicate classroom instruction. With 
the imagination of Don Quixote and 
the magic of Houdini the education 
professors are expanding the curric- 
ula to cover the entire scope of 
human inquiry. Bulletins to pro- 
spective school teachers are gayly 
hemstitched with announcements of 
new and strange-sounding courses: 
“History of ventilation in the sec- 


ondary schools,” “ Educational prob- 
lems in the medieval period.” 

The mastery of such succulent 
subjects is rewarded with the degree 
“Bachelor of Science in Education.” 
Connivance between the State de- 


partment of education and the 
“school of education” not only 
gives the recipient of this degree a 
legal green light through the teach- 
ing profession of the State, but auto- 
matically entitles the holder to the 
highest grade certificate and maxi- 
mum wage in the State’s salary scale. 
A high school teacher with a Master 
of Arts degree in English, history, 
languages, or sciences, but who has 
studiously avoided the claptrap sub- 
jects in education, is frequently de- 
nied a certificate of any kind. 
A proor of the fertility of mind 
among the New Pedagogy, the 
twenty mas. subdivisions of Educa- 
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tion, agreed upon by the pedagogues 
as fundamental, are listed here: 


. Elementary education 
Secondary education 

Adult education 

Rural education 

Vocational education 

. Higher education 

. Educational psychology 

. Educational sociology 

. Educational philosophy 

. History of education 

. School finance 

. School law 

. School supervision 

. Educational administration 
. Tests and measurements 

. Statistics 

. Health and hygiene 

. Physical education 
Agricultural education 

. Educational research technique 
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To enumerate the courses in a single 
one of these subdivisions, such as 
elementary education, is to marvel at 
the ingenuity of the brethren in 
trade, but no reader could endure 
the process. In the Columbia Uni- 
versity catalogue thirty-six courses 
are listed under this heading, from 
“Principles of elementary educa- 
tion” through “Making activity 
curricula in elementary schools,” 
“Seminar in elementary educa- 
tion,” and all the other silly things to 
“Health education.” Under an- 
other subdivision the Ohio State 
University lists forty-nine similarly 
esoteric courses. 

Columbia University offers ap- 
proximately 800 courses in Educa- 
tion, New York University 419, and 
Ohio State ties Peabody Teachers 
College with 231 courses. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Harvard, Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse, Chicago, Missouri, 
and Minnesota list more than 100 
courses of graduate study. 
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The New York Times recently 
carried an announcement that Pro- 
fessor Thomas Alexander was to head 
a new college at Columbia Univer- 
sity. This new unit, to be opened to 
the public in September, 1932, is to 
afford training to the teachers of 
teachers’ colleges. 

Dr. E. J. Moulton, Dean of North- 
western Univeristy, is of the opinion 
that if this inventive genius holds 
up among the New Pedagogy, the 
list is destined to reach the 25,000 
mark. Indeed, the field is limitless. 
A new series might be offered in 
radio education. It should run about 
like this: “‘Principles of radio edu- 
cation”; “History of radio educa- 
tion”’; ‘Tests and measurements in 
radio education.” And ad infinitum. 
At the end of the last series it might 
not be amiss to insert one last course: 
“A course in how to select a course 
in education.” 

But if the inventors of these 
courses have been busy, the makers 
of the textbooks have been more so. 
Witness their creative genius at 
work in a textbook used in “Ad- 
ministration of buildings”’: 

Janitor-in-chief. — It is the duty of the 
janitor-in-chief to oversee the janitorial 
service in the entire institution. In a large 
institution this is a very responsible position. 
Every major building on the campus has a 
head janitor. This janitor, in large buildings, 
must have considerable help. In many in- 
stitutions, this help consists so far as possible 
of college boys who are desirous of earning a 
part of their way through school. It is the 
function of their janitors and their staffs 
to sweep every room and corridor of every 
building every day, to keep the windows clean, 
to keep the toilets sanitary, to mop and dust, 
and to perform such other duties as are 
necessary to a high state of cleanliness. 

This janitor-in-chief ordinarily has auto- 
cratic power over his large force. He selects 
not only the boys who help the head janitors, 
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but the head janitors themselves. His office 
is continually a busy one. There are always 
calls for a desk to be removed here, a window 
shade repaired there, and the like. The jani- 
tor-in-chief must be a tireless individual, 
somewhat of a diplomat, and thoroughly 
reliable in all respects. 


Another example of the content of 
these courses may be found in a 
survey made by one Mr. Charles 
Hoyt Watson, of the Seattle Pacific 
College, on the state of study of 
physics in the Republic. Mr. Wat- 
son’s survey shows twenty-three 
items as being neglected in the old- 
fashioned physics textbook. These 
items, as put forth by Mr. Watson in 
The School Review, are: 


. Ice-cream freezer 

. Window-shade roller 
To regulate a clock 
Kerosene lamp 

. Ordinary kitchen range 
. Sewing machine 

. Cream separator 

. Fever thermometer 

. Door lock 

. Fountain pen 

. Oil stove 

. Ordinary heating stove 
. Repairing a pump valve 
. Automobile tires 

. Soldering a hole in a teakettle 
. Windmill 

. Automobile radiator 

- Ball and roller bearings 
. Water trap under sink 
. Vacuum sweeper 

. Clock pendulum 

. Hose nozzle 

. Automobile brakes. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


The tendency of the educational 
times would indicate that Sir Isaac 
Newton is soon to be ousted from the 


brotherhood of physicists. 


l Is natural that such creative 
genius should go into State poli- 
tics. The New Pedagogy has seen to 
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it that the brothers speak the same 
political as well as educational lingo. 
The various State education associa- 
tions have boosted their total mem- 
bership from 200,000 in Ig21 to 
650,000 in 1932. 

The seriousness with which the 
New Pedagogy takes this brother- 
hood is seen in an excerpt from the 
school laws of Alabama: 

A teacher may renew his or her teaching 
certificate for six years by compliance with 
one of the following conditions: (a) four years’ 
experience and four years’ reading circle 
study; (b) twelve weeks’ college or university 
work; (c) membership in both State and 
national education associations for the six 
years covered by the certificate and attendance 
at their annual conventions for four of the six 
years. 

The educational machines in the 
several States owe their maturity, 
their present powerful complexion, 
to the skill that came to their ranks 
when the State universities were 
dragged into the arena by their re- 
spective campus education units. 
The State university has added a 
public front, an efficacy of cohesion, 
and a touch of finesse so noticeably 
lacking in the machine’s adolescent 
days when school superintendents 
were assembling the parts. 

While the machine confines its 
politics to the educational field, ex- 
cept for necessary reciprocal favors, 
it cuts a wide swath in State affairs 
through its efforts to juggle and 
pyramid taxes to insure large educa- 
tional appropriations. The nominal 
head of the machine is the State 
superintendent of education, an office 
that in most States is in the hands 
of an hierarchy, and whose power, 
at the present writing, seems secure. 
But in most cases this office is little 
more than an extension bureau of 
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the State university. Its capital 
headquarters serve mostly for a 
clearing house for the four main 
channels through which the machine 
wraps its money-squeezing fingers 
around the taxpayer: (1) The 
county superintendents and school 
supervisors working under them. 
It is from this initial skeleton that 
the machine has grown. (2) The 
State education association, com- 
posed of the teachers in the State, 
and whose ability to muster nearly 
a hundred per cent of the profession 
is a source of envy to politicians 
gnawing at some other layer of the 
cake. (3) The farm extension bureau 
of the State, which ties in with the 
agricultural college, which in turn 
ties in with the Federal farm bureau 
federation. By such interaction the 
power of each is increased. It is this 
group that sprays the rural districts 
with the machine’s propaganda. The 
head of the agricultural extension 
work, as well as his agents in each 
county, is a keystone in the arch. 
(4) The separate county superin- 
tendents and the men working un- 
der them. These men hold their 
positions through political deftness 
and are, ipso facto, able favor traders. 

The technical education train- 
ing demanded by the State depart- 
ment of education is an unmistakable 
hint that each teacher who would 
share in the spoils must either gradu- 
ate from the State university’s 
“school of education,” or from one 
of the State normal schools special- 
izing in this highly technical, peda- 
gogical hog-wash. Thus, by bringing 
these higher institutions into the 
fold, the machine would appear com- 
pletely girded. Yet, it goes farther, 
or better stated, is forced to throw 
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its protectorate about another group. 
The summer school of the State uni- 
versity is usually under the super- 
vision of the campus’ “school of 
education,” whose director is high 
in the councils of the machine. 
Seated thus in the driver’s seat, it is 
natural that the summer school 
director bring pressure upon the 
machine to fill his summer school. 
It is a simple process. Teachers are 
informed that they must attend 
summer school at stated intervals to 
hold their teaching certificate. (This 
law varies from three to five years in 
most States.) Thus a summer school 
quota is assured. It also affords the 
pedagogues an opportunity to put the 
teachers in the right frame of mind 
to meet the electorate in the winter. 

The rule itself is apparently based 
upon the strange theory that a 
teacher grows more inefficient with 
experience, or that it is essential to 
return from time to time to master a 
newly discovered subject. Thus as 
certificates become rusty, the teach- 
ers, working for the machine that 
they may share the loot, spend their 
savings to appease the greed of their 
masters. But such is the myopia of 
the Bachelorhood of Science in 
Education. 

Ready to go into action, the ma- 
chine pitches its rallying cry for 
appropriations on the common or 
elementary schools. From this point 
it is easy to develop a pressing need 
for more high schools and bigger 
colleges. The master mind of the 
machine is the New Pedagogy, those 
of the great creative genius in the 
field of courses and textbooks. Their 
duties are multifarious. The person- 
nel of the State department must be 
machine-educated; proper succession 
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of State superintendents must be 
arranged, and in some States where 
law prohibits them from succeeding 
themselves, they must be given fat 
university jobs until they are eligible 
to hold office again. For instance, the 
present director of extension of the 
University of Alabama is the former 
State superintendent of education. 
The master mind of the machine 
must direct the machine’s campaign 
to get, first of all, large educational 
appropriations; then he must see to 
it that, while the battle cry is the 
common people, the institutions of 
higher learning get the lion’s share 
of the loot. Finally, he must arrange 
that the “school of education” unit 
get most of the lump sum appro- 
priated to the institutions of higher 
learning. 

It is an imposing spectacle when 
the legislature meets in the capital 
for the battle of appropriations. Col- 
lege dignitaries, the State superin- 
tendent, city and rural principals, 
county and city supervisors, all move 
into the lobby in battle formation. 
The legislator finds himself supplied 
with tricky but irresistible sets of 
figures; his State, he is told, has the 
finest people in the world, but the 
most ignorant; the State spends less 
for education; illiteracy must be 
wiped out; or, perhaps, physics text- 
books must be brought up to date. 
He is attacked by the college group, 
with its powerful and influential 
alumni, including many members of 
the legislature. He and the budget 
committee are swamped, flattered, 
finally overwhelmed and patted on 
the back. The committee on ways 
and means juggles taxes, throws 
them into a sea of figures, and pulls 
them out higher than ever before. 
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The farmers weep and call upon their 
God, the God of their fathers, or 
anybody’s God to witness their 
oppression. 

The units of the machine are 
smooth and noiseless, leaving few 
traces, but as the cogs mesh each 
year there spring up more State 
supervisors, more county inspectors, 
more red-tape that there may be 
more bureaus with fat-salaried desk 
squatters. In short, a more powerful 
machine, more patronage todistribute. 

And in the star chamber sits the 
New Pedagogy, multiplying theory 
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by abstract and getting an endless 
string of courses. If the taxpayers 
can hold out, the number of teachers 
needed for the new courses will even- 
tually absorb the unemployed. 

Who knows but what the next 
step is the entry of the New Peda- 
gogy into national politics? Is it an 
ominous sign that the National 
Education Association has expanded 
its membership from 10,000 in 1921 
to 193,000 in 1932? Such creative 
genius in the White House would 
make Mr. Hoover’s commission abil- 
ity seem pale and empty. 





Best Apple in the Barrel 


By RoBertT CruisE McManus 


A sketch of Lewis Douglas, the Congressman from Arizona 
who gave a hostage tohts political fortunes by denounc- 
ing veterans’ relief extravagance 


FTER twelve years of leaving 
politics to the professionals 
and doing what they mis- 

takenly believed was minding their 
own business, the American people 
woke up last winter to the fact that 
there was such a thing as the Con- 
gress of the United States, when the 
House of Representatives rolled 
them out of bed with a bang that 
resounded throughout the civilized 
world. 

In substance, their awakening oc- 
curred about as follows: 

Observers had begun to detect a 
lessening velocity in the downrush 
of economic disaster. Considerable 
financial rubbish had been cleared 
away; the banks were at last “hold- 
ing the line” and here and there 
panic had dissipated to the point 
where the bolder spirits were pre- 
paring to strike out once more in 
new lines of enterprise. 

Throughout the country the con- 
viction spread that as soon as the 
Government had straightened out 
its bookkeeping, recovery would 
get a toe-hold. Business, knowing 
how much it was to be taxed, could 
budget accordingly. Investment, 


stimulated by sound finance at 
Washington, would restore Govern- 
ment bonds to par and move toward 
the resumption of normal activity 
on the exchanges. It appeared that 
this straightening-out was to be 
done chiefly by a general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax which would pro- 
vide the revenue to avert another 
deficit and spread the burden of 
taxation as painlessly as possible, 
while in addition the programme 
included “drastic” governmental 
economies. 

Then, just as the sales tax seemed 
about to become a law, it was at- 
tacked on both flanks. The manufac- 
turers, fearful that the burden would 
fall solely on them at a time when 
the buying public would not stand 
for one more cent added to the cost 
of anything, moved in from the 
right. The public, or more appropri- 
ately the masses, believing that they 
would foot the bill because “the con- 
sumer ultimately pays for every- 
thing,” opened fire from the left. 
Squeezed from both sides, the House 
threw the sales tax out of the window 
and began apoplectically “soaking 
the rich” in a desperate endeavor to 
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meet Uncle Sam’s debts. But the 
rich, it appeared, could no longer 
endure a soaking. 

For a time there was chaos and 
the ideal of a balanced budget went 
glimmering. Openly in revolt against 
the discipline under which they had 
been functioning so admirably since 
the beginning of the session, the 
Representatives passed a makeshift 
tax law, ripped the economy bill to 
pieces, voted soldiers’ pensions and 
full bonus payments, and scared the 
world to death in a dozen other ways, 
so that foreign countries began 
drawing their gold home as fast as 
they could move it. Meanwhile, a 
press association turned up some 
ugly revelations of nepotism in both 
Houses and America fell upon its 
statesmen with such an angry roar 
that a Washington correspondent 
reported that they were afraid to 
go home. 

“Defeat every member of the 
present Congress!” cried an editorial 
in a responsible metropolitan news- 
paper. “ Wire your representative to 
balance the budget, close up his desk 
and get out of Washington,” ad- 
vised Chambers of Commerce from 
one end of the country to the other. 
And so, with characteristic violence 
the electorate rushed from one ex- 
treme to the other, abandoned its 
previous political indifference and 
promised that next November, re- 
gardless of whom it chose as Presi- 
dent, it would knock every Congress- 
man into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the tumult and shouting, those 
few who did their duty have been 
left unsung. That there were such 
individuals is a fact of which Ameri- 
cans, always more eager to blame 
than to praise the men they vote into 
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office, are as yet unaware. And 
among the ablest and bravest of 
them is a rather obscure young 
Democrat, Lewis W. Douglas, Rep- 
resentative-at-large from Arizona. 


Ewis is the son of “Rawhide 
Jim” Douglas, whose sobri- 
quet, won years ago from hard men 
in a hard country, explains itself. His 
grandfather, for whom the town of 
Douglas, Arizona, was named, was 
famous throughout the Territory for 
refusing to carry a gun in the days 
when you couldn’t be sure but what 
Geronimo was going to pop out from 
behind the next rock. With such an- 
cestry it is not hard to understand 
why this young man does not fear to 
go his own way. 

Educated in the East at Amherst 
—where he caught on the ball 
team — and Massachusetts “Tech,” 
he gave a taste of his quality at the 
former institution by leading the 
movement to redraft the student’s 
honor code. When the War came, he 
joined the Field Artillery and went 
abroad as a first lieutenant, was 
gassed at the Argonne and came 
home with a couple of decorations 
and a physique in need of repair. 

For a year he taught history at 
Amherst. Then he returned to Hack- 
ley, his former prep school at Tarry- 
town on the Hudson. But after his 
marriage to Peggy Zinsser of Hast- 
ings, a few miles down the river, he 
decided to return to Arizona and 
settle down. 

Though he came of a copper min- 
ing family, though he had been edu- 
cated at “Tech” as a metallurgist, 
the notion of entering politics was 
already stirring in his head and after 
a few years he gravitated toward the 
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legislature as the member from 
Phoenix. In 1926 he ran for Congress 
and became the State’s only Repre- 
sentative by defeating his Republi- 
can opponent two to one. He won 
by almost as wide a margin two 
years later, with Hoover sweeping 
the country, and in 1930 resumed his 
seat without a contest. Just as a 
starter, he had campaigned and won 
as a Wet in a State which had been 
Dry since it entered the Union. 

In Washington, the battle he 
made for Arizona in the Boulder 
Dam controversy won him immedi- 
ate respect as a terrier of a fighter, 
who could sink his teeth in an op- 
ponent’s pant leg and hang on no 
matter what happened. That fight 
is still recalled on Capitol Hill, but 
it was not until the recent session 
that Douglas rose above local issues 
to stand out as one of the few 
statesmen whose country was dearer 
to him than his job. 

When Congress assembled last 
December it was evident that the 
kind of economy that was needed 
was not the Coolidge type, which 
reduced tax rates when revenues 
were gushing up spring-like, but 
rather real, hard-boiled retrench- 
ment, the cutting of appropriations, 
slashing of salaries and junking of 
bureaucratic dead-weight. Even the 
most cursory student of politics can 
appreciate what this entailed. 

In normal times the ordinary 
elected official depends for his job 
upon the number of benefits he can 
wangle out of the public treasury. 
The machine which elected him 
functions on patronage, local ap- 
propriations and largess of all sorts. 
To get these he must bargain with 
others also seeking favors and trade 
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his vote for A’s bridge, for example, 
so that A will support his post-office. 
In addition he is under pressure 
from a host of lobbies seeking Gov- 
ernment money, who threaten him 
with defeat at the polls unless he 
accedes to their demands. 

To understand this is to under- 
stand why our politicians were so 
befuddled by the economy pro- 
gramme last winter. We, the people 
as a whole, were asking them to cut 
their own salaries voluntarily, deci- 
mate the ranks of their supporters 
and stand on their legislative heads 
under threat of political destruction. 
And we the people, through our 
lobbies and minorities, were vowing 
that if they dared to do such things 
we would clean them out anyway. 
There was nothing in the behavior 
of Americans generally to justify 
their demands of self-sacrifice at 
Washington. For every toe trod on 
there was a wail; for every tax levied 
or benefit denied a roar of protest. 

Therefore, a man like Lewis Doug- 
las, who nailed his colors to the mast 
and stood unflinchingly beneath 
them, deserves all of that praise we 
can very well spare one another. 

To begin with, when the Economy 
Committee was formed, it fell to his 
lot to draw most of the items in the 
proposed omnibus bill. This meant 
the dirtiest kind of work, a painstak- 
ing examination of every appropria- 
tion request — to discover, for in- 
stance, that we spend many times 
more money eliminating the boll 
weevil than it costs us in damage — 
a ceaseless pleading with bureau 
heads to reduce their demands, and 
a generally unpleasant, “‘no-man’s” 
job all the way along. Nobody, even 
members of the Cabinet, gave him 
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for reductions and _ eliminations, 
pointed to the next fellow. And fi- 
nally, when the bill was drawn, 
Speaker Garner, who had sworn 
fealty to economy on every front 
page of the nation, left the House 
rules wide open and exposed it to 
almost complete destruction as the 
members voted away one item after 
another. 

Douglas, already disgusted at the 
desertion from the sales tax, blazed 
with anger and told the head of his 
party what he thought of him in the 
plainest terms. Struggling to save 
the shreds of his programme, he 
took the floor with a resounding de- 
nunciation of veterans’ extravagance 
and brought the House to its feet in 
cheers. But a few minutes later the 
members voted against him five to 
one. Far from reducing veterans’ 
appropriations, the House chose to 
increase them. A $100,000,000 pen- 
sions bill was lobbied through, with 
only two Democrats beside the 
Arizonan showing the courage to 
vote “nay.” 


T 1s well to recall in this con- 
I nection that there is a larger vet- 
eran’s vote in this ex-soldier’s con- 
stituency than in that of any other 
Congressman. From fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the Arizona electorate 
are former service men. And while 
Douglas fought single-handed in 
Washington against patently un- 
justifiable extravagances his oppo- 
nent back home campaigned for the 
nomination by promising the soldiers 
everything but the President’s silk 
hat. 

Taken all in all, it was an im- 
pressive record that this man made 
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for himself in the last session. He 
was a consistent Wet in a State 
which stayed Dry until the stampede 
last June, a champion of the sales 
tax when his colleagues lit out from 
it like wild mustangs from a timber 
wolf, an honest fighter for economy 
and virtually the only Congressman 
who has dared to suggest, not only 
that ex-soldiers have already re- 
ceived more than their share, but 
that many of the existing statutes 
granting benefits to men who never 
went near the front should be 
changed. 

There is only one flaw in this story 
of hewing to the line while the chips 
fall where they may. Under exami- 
nation perhaps it is not such a 
serious flaw at that. 

Though a Democrat, it was Doug- 
las who brought up the proposal to 
put a tariff on copper. 

“Lew” Douglas himself had 
worked below ground in the mines 
of his home country. His grand- 
father had discovered the famous 
Copper Queen lode at Bisbee, richest 
ore producer in the world. His father 
had prospected all over the State 
and his mother was the daughter of 
one of the Queen’s earliest superin- 
tendents. As for Arizona itself, it is 
as indissolubly wedded to copper as 
was Penelope to Ulysses. 

With undisposable surplus stocks 
strangling the market, with ore from 
the cheap-labor African mines driv- 
ing the price out of sight, no Ameri- 
can mine could operate at a profit. 
Thousands of laborers were unem- 
ployed. Douglas studied the requests 
for a duty and decided on what he 
thought was a fair rate, which, in 
substance, amounted to the “com- 
petitive” tariff adopted by his party 
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at the Chicago convention. How- 
ever, it was by no means a lockout 
measure designed to support un- 
economic domestic producers, so that 
while he was criticized by some for 
introducing the tariff at all, others 
specially interested came down on 
him for not making it high enough. 


y Now the reader must have visu- 
B alized the subject of this article 
as a two-fisted individual with a 
raucous voice, a ceaseless flow of 
invective and a jaw five or six inches 
too long. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War and one of the 
Arizonan’s best friends, brushes this 
view into the waste basket. 

“Lew Douglas,” says he, “has 
one of the sweetest natures I have 
ever seen in a man. He is thoughtful, 
patient and has a very long memory. 
When he makes up his mind, he 
sticks to it. But he does not go 
around picking fights.” 

It is no part of the Douglas 
philosophy to be a breast-beating 
party irregular. His talent for pub- 
licity is slight — which accounts for 
the fact that the press galleries have 
so largely passed him by — and he 
does most of his fiercest arguing in 
caucus. When the party adopts a 
programme he is willing, for the sake 
of precious discipline, to go along, 
unless it is altogether too much to 
swallow. 

As to thoroughness, he carries his 
problems with him wherever he goes. 
On a fishing trip deep in the Cana- 
dian woods this summer he engaged 
his guide in a long discussion on Can- 
ada’s experience with the sales tax. 

Thus earnestly, unobtrusively, 
Lewis Douglas fills his job, keeping 
faith with the American people in 
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the best way he knows how. He is 
not flashy, brilliant or given to intro- 
ducing sensational legislative re- 
forms, and were it not for his 
behavior in the present crisis it seems 
unlikely that the country as a whole 
would have observed him for some 
time to come. 

In a very real sense, the election 
of a Representative in Arizona this 
November will be of consequence to 
the entire country. For a year we 
have been demanding of our Con- 
gressmen that they resist special 
interests and vote their true con- 
victions, regardless of what may 
happen to them at the polls. Lewis 
Douglas has been doing this right 
along, as every member of the House 
is well aware. That is why, in spite 
of their timorous rejection of his 
proposals, they cheered him to the 
echo when he plead with them to 
spend Government money only on 
those veterans who deserved it. 

“In rising and cheering Mr. Doug- 
las,” wrote Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times, “the House was 
paying a tribute to honesty and 
courage. In voting against him it was 
recording its belief that these attri- 
butes in a politician do not pay. By 
its vote it was expressing a cynical 
conviction that the organized mi- 
norities have the power to punish 
and to reward at the polls. It was 
registering its firm opinion that the 
great unorganized masses, which far 
outnumber the groups which bring 
pressure on Congress, will not trouble 
to repay by election the service done 
for the public as a whole.” 

Arizona has the power to decide 
this question. Will she reward a 
politician for the enemies he has 
made? 
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ORE than 
M. one person 
has found 


consolation during 
these bitter times, 
whose gall is solely 
the product of man’s 
stupidity, in the 
continuance of the 
orderly processes of 
nature. More than 
one person has been 
forced indeed to re- 
discover that amid 
all the follies of the human race the 
sun shines with its usual warmth, the 
rain falls, the wind makes the same 
music in the trees. These simple 
things were pushed into the back- 
ground during our recent attack of 
insanity; the spirit of the age was all 
against them. It was the difference 
between a straight road of concrete 
and a roaring automobile, and a 
gently winding country lane afoot. 
We confused movement with prog- 
ress; we deliberately forgot that 
there are eternal values in the world, 
for which there are no substitutes. 
That no matter how far and fast we 
may run we do not escape ourselves, 
and that by laws long understood 
these selves can not be satisfied by 
making our lives more complex. 
Only the other day the Landscaper 
listened in silence to a eulogy upon 
the Average American, model 1932; 
the speaker said there was no possible 
comparison between this mythical 
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creature and the av- 
erage citizen of any 
other country, for 
did we not have 
newspapers in every 
small town, and mo- 
tion pictures, and 
the radio and public 
schools, not to men- 
tion automobiles, 
electric refrigerators 
and an infinitude of 
other blessings of the 
Machine Age? 


Was It Deserved? 
a though the Landscaper was, 


he wondered if this eulogy were 
at all deserved; if it were possible for 
all these important factors in our 
civilization to mold a higher type 
of man than could be produced by 
countries without such blessings. 
Naturally enough Spain came into 
the picture, a country whose life has 
hardly been touched by any of the 
symbols of progress just mentioned. 
What wisdom is in the Spanish 
peasant, for example, comes from 
the soil and from life; it is hard and 
shrewd, ironically humorous and 
fresh. Can this wisdom, which be- 
longed to the American pioneer, and 
which survives in remote rural re- 
gions of this country today, be 
replaced by schools and movies and 
the radio? Or is it true that the noise 


reed tte, 





of all these things does no more for 
most people than to confuse their 
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minds, to make them less capable of 
using their native intelligence? This 
is obviously no argument for a return 
to primitive conditions, which is, 
fortunately or not, impossible; we 
have a civilization with which we 
must do the best we can, but we 
shall be better off if we realize that 
there is at least a chance that the 
Average American is not the finest 
product of the human race up to 
this point, and that listening to 
Amos ’n’ Andy is not really better 
for the mind and spirit than spending 
an evening in a café with two cents’ 
worth of wine and hours of con- 
versation. It is true that if the café 
were in Spain, the conversation 
would be made up entirely of mon- 
ologues, but a man can clarify his 
thoughts by talking; he finds out 
what he thinks as he talks. He is at 


least active; even if the radio had 
anything to give it could not make 
people think. 


Back to Nature 


Wwir was written at the begin- 
ning of this piece about the 


consolations of nature is uppermost 
in the Landscaper’s mind, because 
he has had ‘the good luck to spend 
recent weeks with the sun and the 
sea; to wake early in the morn- 
ing and see young poplars moving 
gracefully across the sky; to forget 
for days that newspapers were 
still being published, and to be 
far more interested in the house- 
keeping of a pair of song sparrows 
than in the political situation. (The 
housekeeping ended in tragedy, for 
the two youngsters were eaten by 
a varmint the next day after they 
made their appearance in the world, 
but at this moment their father has 
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resumed his post in a maple tree and 
is singing his “pretty, pretty” as if 
he and his wife might try again.) 
All these things would be less in- 
teresting, probably, if the world 
outside did not seem so full of 
troubles; if one were not constantly 
meeting people whose lives seemed 
to be ruined, at least temporarily, 
because they had lost their money. 
Those of us who have never had 
any may fail to sympathize as fully 
as we might; actually the pity of it is 
that these people are victims of a 
civilization of which nothing is more 
characteristic than its extreme ups 
and downs. It is easy to say that if 
we had all kept our sanity after the 
depression of 1921 and had been 
satisfied to live reasonably we should 
have avoided the utter madness of 
the last boom period, but the pres- 
sure toward madness was terrific, 
and the people who kept their heads 
were in most instances merely lucky. 
They did not have the proper chance 
to go crazy, and so should not take 
too much credit for their present 
relatively happy state. 


What Have We Learned? 


HAT will be most interesting 

to live to see is whether or 
not we have learned any real lessons 
from our present highly embarrassing 
situation. We have witnessed the 
complete downfall of a whole reli- 
gion; the gods, who were the inter- 
national bankers, the industrial 
magnates, the engineers, are in the 
dust. We are far kinder to them than 
certain African tribes, who when one 
of their deities fails to make good, 
promptly throw him into the jungle 
where he lies in perpetual disgrace, 
but will we follow ours again when 
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times get better? Shall we listen 
with bated breath to the economists, 
as they tell us what is certain to 
happen, with none of the wise reser- 
vations of the ancient prophets? 
Recover we shall, for recovery to a 
certain degree, at least, is as inevita- 
ble as disaster; nobody, and least of 
all contemporary American politi- 
cians can do anything about it 
except to get in the way as much as 
possible, but the disease runs its 
course in spite of the doctors. And 
there are still elements in the situa- 
tion that may set us off again very 
quickly when the wheels begin to 
spin. . . . This is the world we live 
in, and while some of us disapprove 
of it pretty thoroughly, there is no 
denying that it is much more en- 
tertaining than a more orderly and 
reasonable civilization. 


It's Amusing, At Least 


NE would certainly look a long 
O way back into history to dis- 
cover a more amusing situation than 
this country finds itself in with 
respect of the two leading candi- 
dates for the Presidency; no man 
with even a glimmer of intelligence 
wants to vote for either, one of them 
having proved himself a dismal fail- 
ure at every point, and the other 
having disclosed a complete lack of 
either brains or backbone. So all one 
hears is: “I should vote for Norman 
Thomas in a minute if I didn’t 
know my ballot would be wasted,” 
and more often than not the remark 
comes from a member of the cap- 
italistic order in excellent standing. 
Of course, the state of affairs is 
really profoundly tragic; the plain 
lesson from it is that under our 
present political system it is vir- 
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tually impossible to nominate a 
good man because the bosses will 
not have any one they can not use as 
they wish. Thus we are faced with a 
continuing line of mediocrities or 
worse, a very sad commentary upon 
the democratic theory of government. 

But the eternal values are still 
here, for the other day shortly after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s yawl sailed 
past the Landscaper’s front door, 
attended by press boats well filled 
with camera men anxious to show 
the American people a candidate 
having a good time, the Landscaper 
was out in his canoe with its tall 
sail, and not so very long afterward, 
was out of his canoe. . . . A canoe 
with a tall sail is as tricky as a 
political candidate, but far more 
entertaining. The wind was blowing 
a gale, the harbor was doing its best 
to imitate the Atlantic Ocean, and 
some people might imagine a more 
delightful afternoon than towing a 
waterlogged canoe to shore, but 
there was fun in it. The water was 
boisterous, with a sense of life in it, 
and what is better than to be physi- 
cally tired, and to lie flat in the sun 
on the sand, and to have a final dip 
and a rubdown, with dinner waiting 
not too far away? Was it not true 
what the Chinese poet said, as 
quoted here not so long ago: “The 
desires of men are without end, but 
the things that give content are few 
and well known?” 


cA Mere Formality 
. . There 


B” to our mitttons. . 
are books to be read and written 
about, even though a Cape Cod 
sage of a fisherman did say once to 
the Landscaper, “Reading rots the 
mind.” Not many books, for this is 
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the midst of the summer doldrums, 
and since the American public seems 
to have stopped buying books for a 
time, publishing has become more or 
less of a formality. Of recent novels, 
one already mentioned here, The 
Fountain, by Charles Morgan seems 
to have that intangible something 
that pleases the public; it remains at 
the head of the best-seller list, and 
bids fair to become another The 
Good Earth before it has run its 
course. By no means a great novel, 
it is well and carefully written, and 
sentimental enough to give it popu- 
larity. T. S. Stribling’s The Store 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) is an- 
other novel that will amply repay its 
readers. It is a continuation of the 
story begun in The Forge, and traces 
the fortunes of Colonel Miltiades 
Vaiden and his family after the Civil 
War and through the Reconstruction 
Period in the South. It is a better 
book than The Forge, altogether 
probably the best novel Mr. Stribling 
has yet written. The Landscaper has 
an old quarrel with Mr. Stribling’s 
style, which does not improve much 
with age, and which is probably a 
matter of inherent tone-deafness, 
but he is distinctly a creative writer, 
with the ability not only to rebuild 
and vivify a period, but to people 
it with living human beings. This, 
coupled with his somewhat sardonic 
humor, gives his better books a 
quality that transcends any minor 
faults. Tbe Forge is an important 
American novel, and deserves read- 


ing. 
cAn American Tragedy 


THER American novels of mo- 
O ment include House of Vanished 
Splendor by William McNally (Put- 
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nam’s, $2.50), a story of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley and the fortunes 
of a family. Mr. McNally is another 
novelist who, like Mr. Stribling, is 
so sound in his fundamentals that 
the faults he has may well be over- 
looked; he has a fine sense of charac- 
ter, for one thing, and while he has 
chosen to tell a tale that is wholly 
typical of this country he has done 
real people instead of types. He is 
concerned with a family whose head 
has made a great deal of money with 
the opening up of the country around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and who 
has settled down to a state of feudal 
grandeur in one of those manor 
houses whose ruins dot this country. 
He has four children, two boys and 
two girls, all sharply and clearly 
differentiated by Mr. McNally. Two 
are unusually bright, but without 
their father’s sturdiness of charac- 
ter; two are honest and reliable, 
without intelligence. The father dies, 
and eventually the children who have 
taken it for granted that they will 
be rich, find the fortune has slipped 
away. ... Here is tragedy that is 
wholly American, and one lays the 
book aside after reading about the 
empty manor house with a sense of 
poignant sorrow. This is a first 
novel that is curiously lacking in 
many of the qualities of the run of 
our first novels, the lesser qualities, 
and which has others that are of far 
greater importance. Mr. McNally 
will bear watching. 


Marriage in Our Day 

VANS WALL’s The Marriage Rite 
E (King, $2) is a radical depar- 
ture from the previous work of this 
Southern novelist whose No-Nation 
Girl and Love Fetish the Landscaper 
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commented upon here at some length 
upon their appearance. Mr. Wall has 
turned from his Mississippi-Lou- 
isiana swamp people to a group of 
young society folk, and has tackled 
the modern problem of marital 
fidelity straightforwardly and hon- 
estly. He writes of a wife faced with 
the question of how to meet her hus- 
band’s tendencies to wander, and of a 
group where Freedom is the watch- 
word. Its members experiment freely 
among themselves and are helped 
out by their unmarried friends; in 
the end monogamy wins and every 
one settles down to an orderly 
existence. Mr. Wall is not the first 
person to discover that the con- 
servative South has heard of Ber- 
trand Russell, but there is food for 
thought in the changed attitude of 
this section on the whole question of 
morality. 

Helen Grace Carlisle turns her 
well-known talents as a novelist to 
a story of the Puritans in We Begin 
(Harrison Smith and Robert K. 
Haas, $2.50). She goes all the way 
back to the beginnings of the move- 
ment in England, traces its con- 
tinuance in Holland, and brings her 
group of characters to New England, 
where they live out their lives in a 
setting that is fairly familiar, but 
which will never lose its interest, 
since so much that is American did 
begin there. This is a good, solidly 
done novel, and deserves a high 
rating among the current offerings. 


cAbout Ordinary People 


NOTHER new talent makes its 
A appearance in Wings of Hope 


by Hilda Mauck (Claude Kendall, 
$2.50), a long novel of ordinary 
people living ordinary lives, which 
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turns principally about the fact that 
its heroine continues to hold down 
her job after marriage because she 
and her husband have not enough 
money for her to quit. It is a love 
affair that begins in an office where 
the boy and girl both work, and 
much of the action goes on in this 
same office. Miss Mauck, who has a 
considerable reputation as a short 
story writer, also has decided gifts 
as a novelist. Beauty Lies Beyond 
Hell by Howard W. Roper (Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, $2) 
is notable chiefly for its style, which 
is reminiscent of the pre-Depression 
Left Bank; it tells the story of 
George Thane during the World War, 
beginning with the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict and 
ending with the Armistice. Mr. 
Roper is a master of his manner, and 
attains some quite striking effects, 
but most readers will find his prose 
difficult. 

Jonathan Leonard, whose Back 
to Stay made him a reputation as a 
novelist of New England, has done a 
skilful, but somewhat unimportant, 
piece of work in his latest, Trafton 
Helen (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). It 
concerns the lives of Brooke Trafton 
and his wife Helen, who, living on 
their New England estate, find life 
increasingly monotonous, and em- 
bark upon love affairs, both of which 
are progressing satisfactorily until 
their adopted son — really Helen’s 
child — appears on the scene. De- 
ciding that parents should not enjoy 
themselves so “much, he breaks 
up both affairs. . . . Mr. Norton’s 
background is well done, but the 
characters are trivial and the story 
inconsequential. An example of a 
fine talent rather wasted. . . . 
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cA Masterpiece of Fiction 


HE real event in recent fiction 
"T trom the point of view of the 
Landscaper is the publication of 
another volume of Lady Murasaki’s 
masterpiece, The Tale of Genji, a one- 
thousand-year-old Japanese novel 
now being translated by Arthur 
Waley. Four volumes have appeared 
already, the fourth bringing the epic 
down to the death of Genji. The 
new book is called The Lady of the 
Boat (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), and 
recounts the events that occurred 
after Genji’s passing when his re- 
puted son Kaoru and his grandson 
Niou were rivals for the throne. 
Kaoru is a Hamlet, Niou a man of 
action, and the contrast between the 
two characters is done with the ut- 
most skill. The drama is played out 
against the background of the court, 
which all readers of the previous 
volumes have come to know per- 
fectly; there are women characters 
that are well-nigh perfectly exe- 
cuted, and the book is filled with 
richly sophisticated humor. It is 
hard to put into words an enthusiasm 
as great as the Landscaper feels for 
this work; the pleasure to be had 
from it is both intense and pro- 
longed. It might well be traded for 
a year’s output of modern fiction 
with no loss. . . . The Waley trans- 
lation is in itself a work of sheer 
genius. There is one more volume to 
come, which is also pleasant news. 

Of recent English novels, none 
seems more sure of popularity than 
Lady Eleanor Smith’s Ballerina 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), a charmingly 
romantic story by the author of Red 
Wagon and Flamenco. It is the life 
history of a dancer, as one might 
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suspect from the title, the daughter 
of an English actor and a Jewish 
mother, who begins life as Pauline 
Varley and ends it as Varsovina, the 
best-known dancer in the world. 
Lady Eleanor has made up this 
character from a number of his- 
torical figures in the history of the 
ballet, notably Anna Pavlowa. The 
period of the book is the Second 
Empire, just the right setting. This 
is a novel of no real consequence, 
which is entertaining, and which 
ought to please even more readers 
than enjoyed its predecessors. 


Another Family (hronicle 


HYLLIS BENTLEY'S Inheritance 

(Macmillan, $2.50) is a full and 
rich chronicle of an English family, 
somewhat in the manner of The 
Forsyte Saga. The Oldroyds of York- 
shire are her people, and the novel 
traces in a tensely dramatic story 
the lives of the elder Oldroyd and his 
two sons. There is good writing in the 
book and character drawing that is 
sound and firm, but it is no mere 
leisurely tale of a family’s fortunes, 
for it is enlivened with incident and 
moves steadily and swiftly. Artemis 
Weds by Cecily Farmer (Morrow, 
$2.50), the author of The Bending 
Sickle, tells the story of an English 
girl and her two sweethearts against 
the background of England from 
1925 to the present. It is more than 
competently done, and indicates a 
rapidly developing talent in its au- 
thor, who made a fine beginning with 
her first book. Cressida’s First Lover 
by Jack Lindsay (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, $2) is a highly 
diverting novel somewhat in the 
manner of John Erskine’s Helen of 
Troy. Cressida was a_ successful 
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gold-digger; her story shows a high 
degree of understanding of both 
ancient Greece and eternal woman. 
Mr. Lindsay is the son of Norman 
Lindsay, and it is evident that there 
are now two good novelists in the 


family. 


The Rise of Bureaucracy 
O’ THE small crop of books on 


current problems, the Land- 
scaper has found none more in- 
teresting than James M. Beck’s 
Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy 
(Macmillan, $3), with the sub-title: 
A Study of the Growth of Bureau- 
cracy in the Federal Government and 
Its Destructive Effect upon the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Beck uses his knowl- 
edge as a constitutional lawyer and 
his talent as a dialectician to make 
this a fascinating and alarming book, 
which will shock a good many people 
who are already aware of the evils of 
which it treats. The current trend 
toward putting the responsibility for 
everything in the country from chick- 
en-pip to world peace upon the Feder- 
al Government isa natural outgrowth 
of the Hamiltonian school of thought, 
but it has its grave dangers, and Mr. 
Beck does not seem to have over- 
looked any of them. It would be a 
pity for any thinking American to 
fail to read this book. For What We 
Are About to Receive by Jay Franklin 
(Covici-Friede, $2.50), the pen-name 
of John Carter, formerly of the staff 
of the New York Times, is a book of 
timely interest about the political 
situation, a bitter book that will 
not make any one the happier for 
reading it, but may make him the 
wiser. Mr. Carter wields a trenchant 
typewriter, and spares no one; the 
period provides him all the material 
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he needs. The title is pathetically 
apt.... 


cA German Views -America 


HE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM IN 
"ene by M. J. Bonn, a noted 
German economist, with an introduc- 
tion by George S. Counts (John Day, 
$2.50), is a book about this country 
originally written for the Germans. 
It is filled with intelligent observa- 
tions, and while we may not all agree 
with its conclusions, we are certain to 
find plenty in it to think about. A 
series of magazine articles that at- 
tracted the widest attention at the 
time of their publication is now 
available in book form; the reference 
is to Garet Garett’s The Bubble That 
Broke the World (Little, Brown, $1). 
The sub-title is The Rape of American 
Credit. Mr. Garett tells the story of 
the billions of dollars of our money 
lent to foreign countries, especially 
Germany, in the post-War years, and 
of what happened to the vast sums. 
Those Americans who retain vestiges 
of banker-worship from a happier 
time should probably let this some- 
what blasphemous document alone. 
It sounds extreme to the Land- 
scaper, and harsh in all its judg- 
ments, but there is an uncomfortable 
amount of truth in it. 


Books About Peace 
oe stubborn persistence with 


which people continue to write 
and talk about peace in the world 
is one of the few hopeful things about 
the movement. Never a month passes 
that there are not books before the 
Landscaper on the subject; just 
now there are two imposing volumes 
called The Development of the League 
of Nations (Macmillan, $8), the let- 
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ters and documents of Theodore 
Marburg, who was chairman of the 
Foreign Organization Committee of 
the League to Enforce Peace. John 
H. Latané is the editor of the Mar- 
burg papers, which include many 
letters from leaders of the great 
nations, and which form an excellent 
documentary history of the League. 
A small book on the same general 
subject is Development of the Peace 
Idea and Other Essays by Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, edited by Edwin D. 
Mead, and consisting of twelve ad- 
dresses and editorials by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society of 
Friends, who was for a number of 
years secretary of the American 
Peace Society. Mr. Trueblood’s sur- 
vey covers the rise of the idea of 
peace among nations in ancient times 
down to its present-day develop- 
ments, and contains two essays upon 
the contribution of William Penn to 
the movement. There is a shrewd 
intelligence at work in these pieces; 
the Quakers have always been a 
canny lot, with a sense of humor, and 
Mr. Trueblood was a Quaker of 
Quakers. 

Aside from Herr Bonn’s admirable 
discussion of the capitalistic crisis in 
America, there is only one other 
book about on the general subject of 
the depression, a small volume en- 
titled Want and Plenty by Jacob H. 
Hollander (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), 
which discusses intelligently and 
hopefully thé relation of economic 
science to present conditions. Other 
books beating upon important prob- 
lems of the moment include Problems 
of the Pacific, 1931 Proceedings of the 
Fourth Convention of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations (University of Chi- 
cago Press, $5), which is a com- 
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pendium of information upon every 
phase of the present situation in the 
Pacific, and which contains much 
material on Manchuria; and Through 
the Communist Looking Glass by 
Henry Stekoll (Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam, $2.50), an account of a visit 
to Russia by an Old Revolutionist, 
and what he saw there. An informa- 
tive book about a little-known coun- 
try is Contemporary Roumania, by 
Joseph S. Roucek (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, $4), with many illus- 
trations and plenty of facts for the 
practical-minded. 


cA Book About the Brontés 


HE biographers are relatively 
Fete these days, or perhaps it is 
their publishers who are quiet. E. F. 
Benson’s Charlotte Bronté (Long- 
mans, Green, $4) is about the most 
interesting volume of this variety 
to appear recently. It aroused plenty 
of controversy in England, and will 
not please all the passionate wor- 
shippers of the Brontés in this coun- 
try, but it is an exceedingly readable 
book that seems to throw fresh light 
upon one of the strangest groups of 
people that ever lived and wrote. 
Ulich Wilcken’s Alexander the Great 
(Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press) 
is a distinguished and scholarly 
biography by a noted German 
scholar, which has the advantage of 
accuracy, and which attempts suc- 
cessfully a psychological sketch of 
Alexander against the rich back- 
ground of his times. Donald Barr 
Chidsey has added another lively 
portrait to his list in Sir Humpbrey 
Gilbert: Elizabeth’s Racketeer (Har- 
per). Peter Smith has reissued W. E. 
Dodd’s Woodrow Wilson and His 
W ork, a standard work on the subject. 
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Life Among the Nudists 


MONG the more miscellaneous 
books that remained to be 
touched upon is the most complete 
volume on nudity yet to be pub- 
lished in this country. This is Jan 
Gay’s On Going Naked; her sister, 
Zhenya Gay, has done the drawings 
and there are the usual photographs, 
which do not seem to hamper the 
sale of such publications. Miss Gay 
declares that she never liked clothes, 
and indulged her fancy from child- 
hood on whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. She tells of her 
experiences in many countries in 
nudist cults and colonies, and in 
discussing the American situation 
gives excerpts from the laws that 
prevail in certain parts of the coun- 
try bearing upon the shedding of 
one’s garments. From this it may be 
assumed that Miss Gay believes very 
heartily in nudity; she manages to 
answer clearly and intelligently many 
of the objections to the custom, and 
her book is admirable propaganda 
for one of the few really sensible 
movements the human race has 
hatched for the past two thousand 
years. Miss Gay relates amusingly 
the shock she gave some Mexican 
Indians when she appeared in a 
bathing suit to go swimming with 
them; they asked her how she ex- 
pected to get clean in the water with 
her clothes on. There is, of course, 
nothing more ridiculous than the 
custom of dressing to go swimming; 
intelligent people like the Swedes 
discarded it long ago. Perhaps there 
has been nothing in recent months 
more exasperating than the attempt 


of local authorities to interfere with 
nudist colonies in this country; but 
then we have never let people enjoy 
themselves harmlessly; we fix it so 
they must do it in injurious ways. 


Humor in Inventions 


EWARE OF IMITATIONS by A. E. 
B Brown and H. A. Jeffcoat (Vik- 
ing Press, $1), a description of odd 
devices patented by Americans 
makes an amusing small volume, and 
illustrates the vagaries of the human 
mind; Jack Kofoed’s Thrills of Sport 
(Holborn House, $1), a collection of 
pieces from the New York Evening 
Post should interest any lover of 
sports, or any lover of dramatic 
writing, for that matter; The Trial of 
Feanne D’ Arc (Gotham House) gives 
for the first time in English the full 
record of the court proceedings at 
one of the world’s most famous 
trials, and as is frequently the case, 
the documents themselves are far 
more interesting than any re-hash. 

From the point of view of its value 
as entertainment, Hindoo Holiday 
by J. R. Ackerley (Viking, $2.50) 
should have been mentioned earlier. 
It is the account of the experiences 
of a young Englishman who went 
out to India to tutor the small son 
of a Maharajah at Chhokrapur, and 
found a court that might have been 
designed by Lewis Carroll. His 
Highness wanted some one to love 
him and was not satisfied with his 
dancing boys. ... This is a de- 
lightful book about a side of life in 
India not touched upon by Miss 
Mayo; Mr. Ackerley has done his 
work excellently, and there is a lot 
to be learned from his pages. 
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otes of a (osmopolitan 


By BarBarRa E. Scott FIsHER 


NE of the tantalizing things about a 
O train is having to sit in your seat and 

watch places skim past the window that 
you would give a lot to see more intimately. 
Officials of the Santa Fé must have read this 
particular brand of yearning in many a trav- 
eler’s eye as he was whisked through the won- 
derlands of New Mexico and Arizona — at 
any rate, that railway has come valiantly to 
the rescue and now when you reach that 
borderland of mysterious mesas and canyons 
—you may leave those shining rails and 
“detour.” To be specific, you are about to 
adventure on an “Indian Detour,” a distinctive 
motor cruise service that has become a spon- 
taneous success with seasoned travelers awake 
to the wonders of our heritage from the 
Indians in the great Southwest. 


We Detour into the Past 


N THE past these primitive Indian settle- 
ments, prehistoric cliff-dwellings and ruins, 
and inhabited Indian pueblos have been practi- 
cally inaccessible to train travelers. Today you 
may break your transcontinental journey for 
a day, or as many days as you desire, motor to 
many interesting places through a country of 
astounding beauty and return to hotels cater- 
ing to the most fastidious after the day’s ad- 
venture. 

El Ortiz offers you its hospitality at Lamy, 
New Mexico, where you will probably leave 
the train, perhaps the famous “Chief,” to begin 
your detour. Here in the sunny patio you will 
sniff the clean dry air which you come to take 
as a matter of course throughout this pleasant 
divergence. Travel is by motor up to Old 
Santa Fé, where La Fonda becomes our centre 
of activity. 


Up to Old Santa Fé 


N FRONT of La Fonda, life in the plaza 
[irctes about a simple granite monument, 
marking the end of the historic Santa Fé Trail 
that for sixty years prior to the completion of 


the Santa Fé Railway bridged eight hundred 
miles of Indian-infested prairie between that 
point and the commercial outposts in the Mis- 
souri Valley. This landmark recalls the old La 
Fonda, or inn, at the end of the trail, where in 
days of conquest and settlement its hospitable 
old ’dobe walls offered something that meant 
comfort to soldiers, settlers and stragglers 
alike. Covered wagons came rattling into the 
Plaza bearing sun-bonneted women and chil- 
dren eying the world eagerly. Men in fringed 
buckskin leaned their long Kentucky rifles 
casually against fawn-colored walls. Gamblers 
sauntered with guileless air under the arches of 
an ancient arcade. Life was colorful and swift- 
moving. A new La Fonda awaits you and me 
where life moves in our modern tempo. Mo- 
dernity embodies many. luxuries here, yet 
withal it has held the spirit of those rousing 
days when La Fonda made history. 

Now for the Indian Detours. If you have 
selected the three-day detour, you will be 
escorted by experienced couriers who know 
the country historically and culturally, through 
Santa Fé, and to Frijoles, Puyé and ‘Taos. In 
fact these couriers accompany all detours. If 
you have but two days at your disposal, Santa 
Fé, Puyé and Taos are comprised in your 
scheduled plan. With but twenty-four hours 
to spare, you may still “have a look” at Santa 
Fé, Santa Clara and Puyé. 

El Rito de Los Frijoles, Puyé and Taos 
illustrate with accuracy Indian modes of living 
that gain in fascination the more we study 
them. Frijoles and Puyé are shells of other 
days, Taos, burning with color and life, houses 
a prosperous and virile people numbering up- 
wards of six hundred. 


In Taos 
— is farther away from Santa Fé than 


the other two villages, but for magic of 
situation it can scarcely be surpassed. A horizon 
of mesas, mountains and hills encompassing a 
fertile valley, stretches before you in vistas 
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color-drenched and cloudless — Indian con- 
cept of an ideal world. Not surprising to find 
Taos a veritable nest of artists, is it? Up here 
the Rio Grande, generally so brown with mud, 
froths over stones like bluish soda-pop, and 
quite as inconsequentially. Make sure that you 
do some walking while you are in Taos, and 
find your way along a stream until you come 
upon the Indian’s Glorietta, their sacred grove. 
Perhaps you will find an Indian to companion 
you, and as you stand silent here, encircled by 
stately cottonwoods, you may comprehend 
more of the solemnity of Indian worship and 
carry away an impression more poignant than 
any artist has yet snared on his canvas. A hun- 
dred years ago Taos was headquarters for the 
trapping industry of the Southwest. Today, its 
pueblo of five terraces, an accurate survival of 
the terraced architecture of the ancient house- 
builders, still thrives. 

Puyé attracts because it shows us graphically 
what it must have been like to live in a tall 
bare cliff. It is one of the most extensive of 
the ancient cliff ruins in the Southwest — walls 
honey-combed with openings that once meant 
home to somebody, and painted and carved 
with symbols of fish, birds and animals — mas- 
terpieces, perhaps in their time. From the top 
of the rock of Puyé, the vista from this pre- 
Spanish community dwelling is as perfect as 
that of Taos, and it has besides a view of the 
black bulk of Tuyo, Sacred Fire Mountain, 
where fire shrines are maintained today by the 
Indians of San Ildefonso. In codperation with 
the Santa Fé, the School of American Research 
has established a field museum in Puyé where 
much of the fascinating archeological material 
discovered may be studied on the spot — an 
excellent idea and one that fixes the whole 
period and its activities in mind as nothing else 
could. 


“Cittle River of the Beans”’ 


L Riro DE Los FRIJOLEs, or as we un- 
E romantically translate it, “Little River of 
the Beans,” is a stately ruin, wearing more than 
its share of distinction perhaps because of the 
presence there of the vestiges of that great 
community house of Tyuonyi (place of council 
or treaty-making) —a terraced structure 
reminiscent of burning council fires and solemn 
conclaves. A Aiva, or ceremonial room, not far 
below the community house is the largest that 


has been discovered in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Frowns are unknown at the prospect of 
Indian Detours. But regret sometimes creeps 
in that they have been too short, for not every 
detour carries you over roads and trails alive 
with the pageants of history. But there are 
some compensations on leaving the Southwest 
in what you can carry away. That black pot- 
tery from San Ildefonso, for instance — you 
have just the place for it at home. Those strings 
of strong-eared red and black Indian corn, 
cleverly woven baskets and rugs — reminders 
of women whose black hair shone in the sun 
as they worked outside their ’dobe houses. You 
have just the gown to set off by a string of 
wampum interspersed with corals, and when- 
ever you look at that water-color of the snake- 
dance, painted by one of the Indians, the whole 
animated scene comes alive bringing back an 
unforgettable impression of life and color 
woven fantastically against the background of 
the Southwest. 


Into the Grand (anyon 


NOTHER off-shoot from the railroad in 
your trip across the Southwest brings you 

to the Grand Canyon. I looked in amazed 
wonder into this mile-deep chasm of color one 
crisp December morning. It made my head 
swim. To come from hours of flat desert land 
to a crack in the earth like this was disconcert- 
ing. I wanted to scuttle back to the shelter of 
El Tovar, the friendly hotel on its rim, and 
peer at the monster by degrees. But there is 
no looking at the Grand Canyon by inches. It 
spreads its stupendous self extravagantly before 
you — draws your eyes with its magic in spite 
of you. The first shock of its magnificence 
over, you take courage, gaze down upon its 
castles of eroded rock, trace the silver line of 
the Rio Colorado as it threads its relentless 
way at the bottom of the Canyon. Some one 
has just returned from Bright Angel Trail 
brimming with enthusiasm. Mules are sure- 
footed, knowing; guides trustworthy. Views 
to dream of for a lifetime! Your mind is made 

4 

up: you will stay at least until the Grand 
Canyon no longer stuns you. With consistent 
cultivating it becomes less awesome. Hospitable 
Indians in the Hopi House are ingenious about 
their weaving and baskets. At night the soft 
uneven pad-pad of moccasined feet — tomtom 
monotony — and Indians move in circles be- 
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fore you in their solemn dance. Distant rims of 
the Canyon appear less austere when you have 
driven over them a few times. Pines and juni- 
pers are friendly trees. At sunrise, sunset, or 
under the stars the everlasting beauty of the 
place haunts you. 

Let us be gratified that the nation has in- 
cluded the Grand Canyon in our system of 
National Parks and recognized the wisdom of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s words: “Let this great 
wonder of nature remain as it is. Do nothing 
to mar its grandeur, sublimity, and loveliness. 
You can not improve on it. But what you can 
do is to keep it for your children and all who 
come after you, as the one great sight every 
American should see.” 


Balt Beckons 


MONG primary questions which determine 

the selection of a world cruise or one 

around the Pacific you not infrequently hear, 
“Does it include Bali?” 

It is becoming a matter of keen interest 
among Americans to visit a community that 
thrives happily when utterly reversing most of 
the modes of our mechanized civilization, and 
Bali seems to do just that. Perhaps there is 
significance in the fact that no land is available 
there for foreign appropriation. At any rate 
this Hindu civilization that until taken under 
the wing of the Dutch had been unspoiled by 
foreign contact for ten centuries, is a revela- 
tion of tropic beauty and perfection of com- 
munity living. 


How the Balinese (ame to Bali 


a years ago Hindus swept down 
upon Java, conquered its people, and left 
a heritage of magnificent temples strewn lav- 
ishly over the island. Upon their heels came 
the war prahus of the Mohammedans afire 
with the faith of Islam, and many of the 
Hindus of Java sought refuge from the invad- 
ing hordes by retreating to the near-by island 
of Bali. This rock-ribbed coast, though in- 
dented with palm-fringed bays, was not so 
easily attacked, and the gentle Hindus suc- 
ceeded in living in entire isolation from the 
Mohammedans who had tormented and con- 
quered Java. Thus safe on their own island, 
the Balinese, with an infiltration of Poly- 
nesians, grew and flourished, evolving a 
definite civilization of their own in art, music 





Mountain Grandeur in the Drakensberg 


“SO MUCH 
to SEE”’— 


said George Bernard Shaw —in South Africa, a 
land of enchantment, rich with memories of Kruger, 
Rhodes, and the hardy “ Voortrekkers;"’ of Rider 
Haggard and Olive Schreiner: Alp-like mountains 
and weird, fascinating plains — majestic water- 
falls — stalactited caverns—exotic flowers — 
world-renowned gold and diamond mines — rock 
paintings of ancient Bushmen — the great game- 
filled Kruger National Park — modern cities and 
beautiful homes and gardens, contrasting with the 
mysterious Ruins of Zimbabwe and the primitive 
kraals and tribal customs of the Bantu. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


amazes with the multitude of its attractions, from 
Capetown and the charming Peninsula, to the 
crowning grandeur of Victoria Falls. Days of 
wondrous sight-seeing may be varied at luxurious 
country clubs and delightful seaside resorts, with golf, 
tennis, surfing, or the thrills of river and deep-sea 
fishing — and all in a refreshing climate rich with 
floods of golden sunshine. 
Travel in South Africa is comfortable and economi- 
cal, with modern railroads, motor highways and 
excellent hotels. 
For full information address 
Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or 
The American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
or any office of Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits 
Inc. or the American Express Company. 
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Doun to the sea 


TREAT yourself to some relaxation 
now ... while the shore is at its best. 
Lie on the beach. Bathe in the per- 
fect sea. Play golf with the tang of 
the sea in your nostrils. 

Come back to the hotel for com- 
plete and satisfying meals. A pleas- 
ant evening in the lounge and con- 
cert rooms. ... And a night of deep 
and healthful sleep. 

There are game rooms. Ocean 
decks. Squash courts. Health baths. 
Nude sun baths. And a pleasant and 
congenial atmosphere to serve as a 
perfect background for recreation. 
Write for information. Rates are 
lower than they have been in years. 

Come for the Flower and Garden 
Pageant, September 3-10. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 








and in their matchlessly beautiful dancing. 

When you first glimpse Bali, your eyes fly 
to the clouds — magenta, pink, silver, perhaps, 
swirling airily around mountain peaks ten 
thousand feet above the sea. Decked out in 
holiday green of feathery bamboo thickets, 
sprangling pines and flowering shrubs, the 
mountains outline a perfect backdrop for the ac- 
tivities that weave themselves into the pattern 
called life in Bali. Terraced rice fields, or 
sawahs, wind down the mountain sides in 
serrated ridges worn by hundreds of years’ 
careful irrigation. Crops rotate endlessly and 
three plantings of rice are generally under way 
at the same time in their silver-shining sawahs. 


Where Four Days is a Working Week 


M" work in the fields three or four days 
a week, knock off, and spend the rest 
of it feasting, dancing, cock-fighting and gen- 
erally making merry. But they are not lazy. 
In Bali you find none of the shiftless im- 
pecunious attitude toward work often asso- 
ciated with warm climates. When Balinese 
work they work well. When a farmer’s crop 
is ready to harvest, his neighbors turn to and 
help him generously, always receiving a fair 
share of the fruits of their proffered labors. 
But the Balinese is not content merely to 
farm. He is an artist, a dancer, a musician. 
When the village temple stands in need of 
repair his willing hands carve new blocks of 
the pinkish soft stone in age-old designs, and 
sometimes modern ones with finesse. He plays 
in the gamelan or village orchestra deftly, 
rhythmically. He has learned music without 
notes, solely by his keen ear and loses himself 
in its embroidered melodies simply because he 
loves music. It is a far cry from a farmer in 
Bali to one in Missouri or Minnesota, isn’t it? 


Feasts for the Gods 


UT it is the women of Bali whose graces 
have drawn the admiration of the West. 
They weave a luminous strain of color in the 
pattern of life in’Bali. Poise is expressed in 
every turn of their shapely heads, litheness in 
the movements of gleaming brown _ bodies, 
dignity and charm in their smiles. Simplicity, 
not sophistication, features their winsomeness. 
Religious ritual is a fundamental in daily living 
and you imagine them best when you follow 
them in stately pageant winding through aisles 
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of palm trees to the steps of some lichen-cov- 
ered temple, bearing on their heads temple 
offerings of flowers, rice, food, fruit in rev- 
erence to their gods. These gifts are piled high, 
sometimes three to five feet, in baskets or 
metal trays and are arranged with masterful 
ingenuity. They give the impression of flashing 
crowns, regally worn, as are the trailing 


sinuous £ains ornamented with floral patterns 


in gay profusion wound around their waists 
and clinging to their firm bare feet. When the 
gods have been appeased, the food is put to a 
more practical use, which is perhaps another 
revealing side-light on Balinese contentment. 


Where “ Funeral”’ Is Synonymous 
with “‘ Festival’”’ 


HEIR peculiarly festive occasion is a 

funeral. In Bali cremation is practised. 
Gold-topped towers are borne to the sea, and 
before the ceremony actually takes place the 
villagers, wearing their gayest costumes, spend 
themselves in cock-fights, dances, games and 
religious rituals which hold no hint of sorrow. 
Rejoicing is the order of the day. Sparkling 
towers are burned to ashes, scattered over the 
waves and lost in their eternal blueness. Thus 
does Bali banish whatever is dismal. Our world 
is surfeited with dreariness. Do you wonder 
that those about to plan a cruise inquire eagerly, 
“Do we call at Bali?” 
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HAY -ADAMS 


house 


The Hay-Adams 
House combines 
present day metro- 
politan facilities 
with the charm and 
hospitality of the 
mansions of former 
days. 

Easily accessible to 
the business and 
financial sections 
and within a few 
minutes walk of 
most of the Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Excellent dining 
service at reason- 
able prices. 


For reservations 
write 
NATHAN SINROD 
Manager 
Washington, 
D. C. 
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(Continued from page III) 


(Commodities 

HE most bullish event of the past month 
T: the rise in the commodity index. While 
it is true that the big gains have been in the 
less important commodities, I do not feel that 
they lose their significance because of this fact. 
World economic conditions favor at least a 
moderate recovery in commodity prices from 
these levels. Production has been curtailed 
while the working supply of gold has been 
increasing during the last year. It is only a 
question of time now. 


Building 

Y CHART of new construction figures, 

based on the F. W. Dodge reports, 
remains, I regret to say, completely bearish. 
The dollar value of new projects started in 
June, 1932, was less than half that of the same 
month a year ago. Although a good many 
economists believe that the building industry 
will be one of the last to pick up, I am inclined 
to feel that there can be no lasting recovery 
without the participation of the building in- 
dustry. 

Although it is true that most of our bigger 
cities appear to be overbuilt at the present time, 
new construction will not necessarily wait until 
the demand for apartments and offices has 
caught up with the supply. If some new wrinkle 
such as air-conditioning, noise-proof windows, 
or the modern German type of apartment 
house should become popular, renewed build- 
ing activity would be quickly stimulated. 

It is also worth remembering that the level 
of building activity last fall was extremely low. 
It would not take a very great amount of 
new construction to turn the index up. 


Lausanne 

HE outcome of the Lausanne conference 

was, on the whole, better than expected. 
While the agreements reached there have 
not yet been ratified, a precedent was estab- 
lished. It will never be possible now to force 
Germany to pay more than she agreed to pay 
there. As I stated last month, any reduction 
of reparations and War debts — whatever 
the ultimate moral and social effects may be — 
is bullish on business. Mr. Borah’s change of 
attitude was therefore correctly hailed, by the 
business community, with enthusiasm. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Ottawa 


ANADIAN business men are not unaware 
C that their interests are really more closely 
interwoven with ours than with England. 
They also realize, however, that a bargaining 
point is never without value. The plan to form 
Empire trade agreements will help them later 
to reach a more satisfactory tariff arrangement 
with us. We can not object, after all, if others 
follow in our footsteps. 


Credit 


HERE are two remaining obstacles to easy 
T credit — hoarding and Government bor- 
rowing. The adjournment of Congress and, 
at least temporary, cessation of fatuous schemes 
is tending to reduce the former. Nothing can 
cure the latter except Government economy 
and higher taxes. 

However, the cessation of the outward gold 
flow, the rise in the bond market since 
Lausanne, the comparative ease with which a 
few issues have been floated, and the further 
lowering of time money rates in New York, 
all indicate that credit conditions have definitely 
improved during the summer. 


Home Loan Bank Bill 


NE of Mr. Hoover’s most cherished 

dreams — Home Loan Banks — became 
a possibility when he signed the Home Loan 
Bank Bill on July 22. It will take some time 
to organize the banks and set them in motion, 
but once the preliminaries are over, they will 
inevitably increase building activity. One of 
the weakest links in our credit system has been 
the small mortgage situation. People have had 
to pay as high as twelve or fifteen per cent for 
money with which to build their homes, 
while other building costs have been deflated 
by as much as fifty per cent since 1929. If 
mortgage credit becomes cheap and easy, it is 
not inconceivable that a small house boom will 
result in certain parts of the country. There is 
absolutely nothing which would point the way 
to economic recovery as clearly as this. 


Banks 

T Is always popular, during depressions, to 
I blame everything on the banks. While this 
is being overdone at the present time, it must 


be admitted that the banks and the banking 
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system have left a great deal to be desired, 
during the past two years. It has been notice- 
able that the greatest number of casualties have 
been among the small isolated banks. It is also 
true that the Chicago district, where branch 
banking is not allowed, has been particularly 
unfortunate. On the other hand, in Canada, 
where there are but a few great banking 
chains, there have been no failures whatever. 
The obvious solution would appear to be to 
abandon our system in favor of the Canadian. 
Unfortunately, solutions are seldom as easy 
as that, and never obvious. In spite of the 
geographical proximity, there are a good many 
differences between the Canadian point of 
view and ours. Canadians are more leisurely, 
their bankers are more “old-fashioned.” We 
are young, ambitious and hurried. We want 
to get rich quick and are inclined to grab at 
every speculative straw that comes our way. 
A bank — or any other institution — is no 
better than the men at its head. We need, as 
much as any change in the banking system, a 
change in the qualifications of bankers. Above 
all else, a banker should possess integrity and 
experience. He should be content with the 


honor and the remuneration of being a banker, 
leaving promoting and speculation — perfectly 
good professions in themselves — to others. 

I believe that one of Wall Street’s most 
serious mistakes was calling the business of 
underwriting and promotion “investment 
banking.” Banking should mean just one 
thing — commercial banking. The separate 
business of “industrial promotion” and again of 
corporate fiduciary work, should develop and 
maintain their own standards. 

Oi 

HE oil industry seems to have turned the 
fp tnnt Practically all of the important 
producing and distributing companies, which 
were in the red in 1931, showed substantial 
profits for the first half. of 1932. The oil people 
gave up their illusions — waiting for some 
miracle to appear — about a year ahead of the 
rest of us. They got together and agreed te 
curtail production and stop cutting each other’s 
throats. The result is that while the standard 
stock averages in July showed a fifty per cent 
drop from the year’s top, many oil stocks were 
making new highs for 1932 or longer. 
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“Real New England Inns” 


- "Colonial Days 
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ACH of these Inns extends the same 

genuine welcome and affords the same 

comprehensive hospitality that made the 
Inns of Colonial Days famous. 

“Real New England Inns” are also notable 

for the finest of, — food, yey prepared 
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comfortable from which one arises 
truly refreshed for the joys of another day. 


“Once a guest, often a guest” 


ASHFIELD HOUSE, ASHFIELD, MASS. 
*CARMEL COUNTRY CLUB, CARMEL, N. Y. 
DEARBORN INN, DEARBORN, MICH. 
DORSET INN, DORSET, VERMONT 
KINGSPORT INN, KINGSPORT, TENN. 
THE LORD JEFFERY, AMHERST, MASS. 
MIDDLEBURY INN, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
——_ HOTEL, SOUTH HADLEY, 


THE NITTANY LION, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

NICHEWAUG INN, PETERSHAM, MASS. 

NORWICH INN, NORWICH, CONN. 

TOY TOWN TAVERN, WINCHENDON, MASS. 

TRUE TEMPER INN, WALLINGFORD, VT. 

WILLIAMS INN, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
*I ntroduction by Guest Card 


Send for illustrated folder 
L. G. TREADWAY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Operators of “‘Real New England Inns’’ 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 
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The Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of Comment and (ontroversy 


Objection 


By T. St. Joun GaFFney 
Former American Consul General 


N THE July number of your magazine, 
I appears the following statement which is 
attributed to a German officer named von 
Schmidt by the author of the article, William 
C. White: 


The Kaiser fled and with him he took far 
more than his life — our one-ness, our faith. He 
was my commanding officer, he was the symbol of 
unity for all our German folk. I remember the 
morning at headquarters in November, 1918, when 
the message came saying that he had deserted. I 
disbelieved it, I laughed — Well, he fled and he 
took with him the possibility of there ever being 
another Hohenzollern in Germany. 


This explanation of the Kaiser’s depar- 
ture from Germany is a shameless misrep- 
resentation which has been repeatedly de- 
nounced by the leading members of the Great 
General Staff, including President von 
Hindenburg. In a letter to the Preussiche 
Kreuz-Zeitung, dated November Io, 1928, the 
great Field Marshal wrote: 


In an article which was published yesterday in 
the Berliner Tageblatt, 1 regret that a former 
Prussian officer maintained that his Majesty, the 
Kaiser and King, departed for Holland with 
flight-like haste exclusively motivated by the 
concern of his entourage for his own safety. As 
against this charge, I refer to the joint declaration 
published in the Kreuz-Zeitung, 27 July 1919, 
which was signed by General von Plessen, Secre- 
tary of State von Hintze, General von Marschall, 
Count von der Schulenburg and myself. This 
statement clearly points out that the Emperor 
took and carried out his decision which was urged 
by the others and myself, only after the most 
racking mental struggles, in order to avoid the 
continuance of the War, or the outbreak of civil 
war and with the sole purpose of sparing the 
Fatherland from misery and distress. 


In addition to the pressure exercised on the 
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Monarch by the members of the Great 
General Staff who were present, the Cabinet 
in Berlin was emphatic in demanding the 
Emperor’s resignation and his departure from 
the country, quoting the statement of Presi- 
dent Wilson: “If the U. S. and the Entente 
Allies deal with the military masters and the 
Monarchical autocrats of Germany, at this 
time, the demand will be surrender — peace 
negotiations are impossible with them.” 

The Emperor was informed that his pres- 
ence jeopardized the armistice negotiations 
and if he went to Berlin as was his intention, 
civil war would add to the misfortunes of his 
distracted country. The Emperor now real- 
izes that it was this declaration of Wilson 
that he would not deal with the military and 
monarchical rulers of Germany, that sealed 
his fate. The Emperor resents his sacrifice at 
the behest of his most formidable enemy who 
afterwards failed so dismally to carry out the 
professions he made to the newly constituted 
democratic cabinet in Berlin — “They sold 
me,” said the Emperor, “but the German 
people did not get the price.” 

The revival at this late date of a War lie 
which has been repeatedly exposed by the 
highest authorities, I regard as not only 
unjustifiable but as contemptible. 


Answer 
By Wituiram C. Wuirte 


N My article, These Germans, I was report- 
I ing almost verbatim a conversation with a 
former German general. It was written with 
no purpose other‘than to show his opinions 
and among them was the statement to which 
Mr. Gaffney objects. 

Whether the opinion is based on fact or not 
is not as important as the fact that many 
Germans still hold that opinion and base 
their opinion of Wilhelm II on it. 
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